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THE ANNUAL FIRE WASTE 


FRANKLIN H. WenTWorTH, Secretary, National Fire Protection 
Association . 


In these days figures have largely lost their prayer to impress 
us. A paltry $250,000,000 a year does not seem of much account 
in comparison with the billions in which we are now accustomed 
to think—or to imagine we think. Even a toll of several thou- 
sand lives per annum, which might in normal times startle us 
into attention, now seems but a drop in the world’s cup of woe. 
Debilitating though it is, the national fire waste is dwarfed by 
the immensity of the waste of war; and the fire preventionist is 
realizing the need of laying greater stress on the nature of the 
fire waste than on its magnitude. ‘This is apparent in the fre- 
quency with which the fire waste is being stated in terms of the 
cost of base hospitals, the care of children rendered destitute by 
the war, and so on. Although, of course, the element of size 
enters into such comparisons, the appeal is primarily to ethical 
considerations. In other words, we have not said the last word 
on the fire waste, when we have set forth an array of figures, 
however appalling. 

The facts regarding the fire waste are too well known among 
credit men to bear much iteration—such men as Charles E. Meek 
have seen to that, and the local associations of credit men are in 
many cities among the strongest forces making for righteousness 
in fire prevention and protection, even as their National Associa- 
tion is one of the most active among the organization members 
of the National Fire Protection Association. It is also unneces- 
sary, and it might even be unwise, for any but a credit man to 
attempt to lead credit men through the intricacies of the reactions 
of the fire waste upon business. The writer has therefore decided 
to cast his observations upon the subject in the form of a homily 
under the following heads: 

(1) It is an evidence of bad citizenship. 

(2) It involves a brutal disregard of the claims of humanity. 

(3) It is an outrage upon common sense. 

(4) It is an offense in which we are all individually impli- 


cated. 
(5) What we ought to do about it. 
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First, then, the annual fire waste is an evidence of bad citizen- 
ship. According to the JOURNAL OF COMMERCE the figures 
for the first ten months of the present year are $221,002,315, as 
against $189,481,220 and $140,754,250, respectively, for the same 
months in 1916 and 1915. It is probably true that some propor- 
tion of the increase is due to the activities of enemy agents, 
though a good deal more may reasonably be attributed to the 
hazards inseparable from periods of rush and overstrain. Of 
course our national record of carelessness under normal condi- 
tions renders us peculiarly liable to disaster under special stress. 
Even if we were to deduct every cent of additional fire waste due 
to hostile incendiaries, the figure remaining would still be wickedly 
high. The stark fact is that one of the injuries we have most 
to fear at the hands of an enemy is simply the intensification of 
a state of affairs which we have ourselves permitted to exist for 
a generation. The effect of a disastrous fire upon the national 
life is pretty much the same, however it was set; and the expres- 
sions of rage which recent fires of suspicious origin have evoked 
from so many quarters should not in justice be directed exclusively 
against the enemy alien. It is well to be on guard against fires 
of German origin, but, after all, that peril is only temporary. The 
permanent menace is: from fires of American origin, and that : 
menace can only be removed by a growing realization of the fact 
that a preventable fire is, in the words of President Wilson, “a 
public dereliction.” The habits that are necessary to insure a 
minimum fire waste during a period of emergency cannot be ac- 
quired at a moment’s notice, and for that reason alone, the steady 
cultivation of a fire prevention conscience is a duty of good citizen- 
ship. In point of fact, however, the waste is a continual drain 
upon our strength even in our most prosperous days. The peo- 
ple who permit preventable fires always add to the sum of human 
want and misery; in the last analysis they make the struggle to 
live harder for those whose need is most urgent. 

The second count in the indictment—that the fire waste in- 
volves a brutal disregard of the claims of humanity—refers, of 
course, to the tremendous yearly destruction of human and animal 
life by fire. Some may think the epithet “brutal” a somewhat 
harsh characterization of the national habit of taking chances. 
Unfortunately, however, a great part of the loss of life is attri- 
butable to a quality very different from the recklessness which 
every now and then cuts short the career of a bedroom smoker 
or of a lady who insists on cleaning gloves with gasoline beside 
an open flame. Fatalities of this class are in quite another cate- 
gory from those which result from the meanness which takes 
advantage of the poverty, ignorance or dependence of others to 
make them live in fire traps. Occasional exceptions notwith- 
standing, the victims of our holocausts, as in the recent cases of 
the Salvation Army Rescue Mission at Paterson, N. J., and the 
tenement house at Lowell, Mass., belong in the main to the poorest 
and most helpless classes in the community. Last year several 
old men and women lost their lives in a “home” for old people 
and orphans, as the result of an obviously and inexcusably unsafe 
installation of boilers. Another instance that comes to mind is 
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that of an apartment house fire in a city on the Pacific Coast, 
where three deaths were directly attributable to violations of the 
city ordinances in regard to heating systems and firebreeding 
conditions in basements. “Brutal” is surely not too harsh a word 
to apply to those responsible for housing or permitting the housing 
of human beings under such conditions. To gamble with one’s 
own life is an honorable and heroic proceeding in comparison 
with this cowardly gambling in the lives of others. And let us 
remember that the community at large, which does not care 
enough to compel both the enactment and the enforcement of 
safety regulations in such matters, cannot wholly escape com- 
plicity in the brutality. 

The same remark applies to the enormous waste of animal 
life. Leaving out such horrors as the Kansas City Stockyards 
fire, the steady toll of life among horses, mules, cattle, pigs, 
poultry, etc., runs into tens of thousands annually. Here and 
there a start has been made with legislation requiring some at- 
tention to be paid to the safety of live stock in stables and barns, 
but a comparison between the conditions obtaining in Europe and 
in America in this regard reflects most unfavorably upon the 
humane instincts of our people. 

Now for the third point—the fire waste is an outrage upon 
common sense. We are forever congratulating ourselves—and 
rightly to some extent—upon the superior productivity of Ameri- 
can labor and American organization when compared with the 
less strenuous nations of the old world. Our country is the birth- 
place of. “scientific management.” Our manufacturers are willing 
to spend tens of thousands of dollars to discover the least num- 
ber of movements in which this or that operation can be per- 
formed ; our magnates of transportation are forever experimenting 
and devising means of transportation that shall involve the least 
possible waste; our workers in general “wear out” quicker than 
they do in slower-moving Europe—and we are proud of all this 
because it enables us to produce more! In an individual case, 
if we found a man devoting hours of strenuous thought to re- 
ducing his expenditure of energy upon his job, ceaselessly making 
inquiries as to the most economical method of getting his wares 
to the consumer, and becoming prematurely aged in his devotion 
to efficiency, while at the same time he stored the inflammable 
product of his toil in a frame shed: littered with oily rags where 
anyone might smoke at will, and where it was no uncommon 
thing to find a half-empty pail of gasoline—we should entertain 
justifiable doubts of his sanity. Yet that is hardly an overstate- 
ment of the case of our people, with their huge enthusiasm for 
industrial “speeding up” and their amazing apathy regarding the 
fire waste. A writer in the INSURANCE POST recently 
asked “Why should Hoover ask the people to eat less unless the 
government stops the flames from devouring what they save?” 
The question is a fair one, and it might with the necessary modifi- 
cations be applied with equal force to the production of manu- 
factured goods. “Produce more that you may burn more” would 
be the motto of a fool. Yet does not our national fire waste sug- 
gest that, as a people, we come perilously near acting upon it? 
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Fourthly, the fire waste is an offense in which we are all in- 
dividially implicated. Under the merciful dispensations of Provi- 
dence, only a proportion of our “bad breaks” are visited upon us. 
Not every idiot who throws lighted cigarette stubs through side- 
walk gratings starts a Baltimore conflagration. Not every man 
who smokes in bed has a Hotel Lenox fire to his credit. But it 
isn’t his fault! We make a great mistake if we think that justice 
is done merely by heaping public obloquy upon the poor wretch 
who does what we all do, but incurs consequences from which 
most of us escape. Upon him, in a very real sense, is laid the 
transgression of us all, and it is up to us to see that with his stripes 
we are healed. In other words, the disasters that are constantly 
overtaking us are the penalty not so much of the carelessness of 
individuals here and there, as of general public indifference to fire 
hazards. Though my chimney be the finest example of sound 
workmanship within miles, I am no better than my neighbor whose 
defective flue causes the destruction of a whole block—unless I 
have taken the trouble to inspect my chimney. For all that I have 
done, it might as well have been my chimney as his. Whenever 
we read of a disastrous fire caused by some other fellow doing 
what we do, or omitting to do what we omit to do, we shall say 
to ourselves, if we are honest and in earnest about the fire waste— 
“Thou art the man!” We shall also resolve to reduce to a mini- 
mum the number of occasions on which we shall have to say it. 

In conclusion, what ought we to do about it? This, of 
course, is only another way of asking, what can we do about it? 
We can start in our own homes and in our own business estab- 
lishments. We can make sure that our chimneys are safe, that 
they are built up from the ground, that they are properly insulated 
where they pass through partitious and floors, and that they are 
reasonably clean. We can see that ashes are not kept in wooden 
barrels, that inflammable trash is not allowed to accumulate in our 
basements, that our families and employees are instructed in the 
hazards of gasoline, of electrical appliances like pressing irons, 
of matches and fireworks. We can keep a close watch upon our- 
selves when smoking, and perhaps the best way to make sure 
about this is to keep watch upon the other fellow too. He is 
pretty sure to return the compliment and if his watchfulness is 
not at first wholly based on a zeal for fire prevention, it may 
develop in that direction. We can put incombustible roofing on 
all the property we are lucky enough to own, we can interest 
ourselves in our local building regulations and their enforcement, 
we can agitate for the enactment of laws fixing liability for the 
cost of extinguishing preventable fires upon the guilty party, 
we can urge our Chamber of Commerce, our Rotary Club—if 
we are credit men we can urge our local association if it is one 
of the few that are still indifferent—to appoint a Fire Prevention 
Committee and to cooperate with the National Fire Protection 
Association. We can do our share in promoting the effective 
observance of October 9th as “Fire and Accident Prevention 
Day.” When we have completed this program we shall find 
further avenues of activity opening up before us of themselves. 
There is, of course, little that is new in these suggestions. 
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That is because the trouble is not new. We should not think 
much of a physician who when confronted with a disease that 
had become chronic through his patient’s neglect, made a new 
diagnosis and prescribed a different remedy every now and then, 
just for the sake of variety. Neither must we expect anything 
startlingly new from the fire preventionist in his diagnosis of 
the significance of the fire waste and in his prescriptions for its 
reduction. 


THE EVILS OF TOO-MUCH AND TOO- 
STRINGENT LEGISLATION 


Junius Wizcox, “Insurance,” New York City 


Apropos of a pending proposition, a legislator once re- 
marked to his fellows that it is futile and wasteful to re-enact 
the laws of God; a deeper insight would have shown him that 
it is futile-and wasteful to do anything else. 

Men gradually discover what those laws are, but not why 
they are; they learn phenomena, but the reasons therefor lie 
hidden. Matter draws matter to itself, and this one of its prop- 
erties makes what we call the “law” of cohesion and of gravity. 
Astronomy and photography together show that worlds are still 
in the making ; therefore the Creator has not finished. But there 
is neither evidence nor just inference that He has made any 
new law since He commenced His work; His laws—physical, 
spiritual, moral—are few, easily known, irrepealable, unavoid- 
able, and stand complete forever. _ 

Yet we little insects, tumbling about for a brief day on this 
globe (just one speck in his universe) are perpetually “making” 
laws, as we imagine. Man has wrought wonders in construc- 
tion, but has miserably failed in government. He has tried that 
by the stoutest muscle and thickest club; by the clan leader; 
by the robber baron; and by personal absolutism, now in what 
we hope is a final and futile struggle with developing democracy ; 
but the worst defect of democracy is in trying to govern men by 
an ever-swelling pile of paper statutes, which defer rather than 
hasten the ultimate day when men will govern themselves ac- 
cording to God’s laws. 

A Connecticut statute of 1842 prescribed penalties for per- 
sons who “call in question any portion of Holy Writ,” and it is 
now only a year since a man was actually put on trial for pub- 
licly questioning the apple of Genesis and the swallowing of 
Jonah. In our legislative “habit,” are we much better than the 
over-ascetic man of the 17th century 

Two years ago, a Boston bank protested against the in- 
creasing number of bills in the Massachusetts legislature; they 
were 879 in 1890 and 940 in 1914. Three years ago, an associa- 
tion of associations in that state called for a halt upon “social 
uplifters and reformers” and “for the rest of us, time to get ac- 
quainted with the multitude of laws showered upon us in recent 
years.” They declared that Massachusetts was expelling her 
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own industries “and the greatest problem today is how to retain 
them,” citing, as examples, 61 things a manufacturer “must” 
and 40 he “must not” do. The head of a woolen manufacturing 
concern said it could employ 17,000 persons in its three mills in 
Lawrence, but somehow Massachusetts has rushed along in 
restrictive statutes until (possibly excepting Rhode Island) it 
was the least attractive part of New England to outside indus- 
tries and if he could put wheels under his mills and run them 
out of the state he would. 

The quantity of statutory grist ought to startle us. The 
first day of the last regular session in Albany produced 71 bills 
and some concurrent resolutions. In 1915 the Governor of New 
York acted on 430 bills before adjournment and had 400 left on 
his hands; in 1916, he acted on 200 and had 537 left with him; in 
1917, he had 565 thus left. In March of 1907 a Washington 
press item said that in the 59th Congress just expired 34,879 
bills and joint resolutions were presented, about 25% more than 
in the previous Congress, and that the House bills numbered 
26,154, of which 6,940 went through, the proportion going 
through in the Senate being about the same. Twoyears ago, 
ex-Senator Root told some New York business men that in the 
five years (1909-13) Congress and state legislatures together 
“made” over 62,000 laws and that in that term the courts of last 
resort (not the trial courts, observe) rendered over 65,000 de- 
cisions, hidden in 630 volumes of reports. Mr. Root’s figures 
were from a search in the Congressional Library, but I doubt 
their completeness, and the number of bills “introduced” per- 
haps approached a million. 

As examples of legislative activity, the number of laws 
enacted in a few of the states in this present year were: New 
Hampshire, 275; Illinois, 347; South Carolina, 198; besides 248 
“local and temporary”; Pennsylvania, 426; New Jersey, 278; 
Tennessee, 148 public and 825 private; New York, 821. 

As pieces of literary construction, our statutes are re- 
splendently bad. Ostensibly to estop evasion, they are in a 
sort of legal dialect, verbose and involved, with the result that 
the proverbial coach-and-six can be driven through many of 
them without scratching its wheel-hubs. In 1915, the Maine 
legislature was dealing with the subject of workmen’s compen- 
sation and enacted that the injured casual or part-time worker 
shall receive nearly six times as high a rate of compensation as 
the regular worker ; the framer (or some copyist) wrote “weekly” 
when he meant “daily” and thus unmistakably said what was 
unmistakably not meant. In 1913, Kansas enacted that “all 
carpets and equipments used in offices and sleeping-rooms in- 
cluding walls and ceilings, must be well plastered and be kept 
in a clean and sanitary condition at all times.” At least two 
states have penal statutes prescribing the minimum size of the 
sheets which innkeepers may put on their beds, and California 
has enacted that all hotel rooms shall face outside. In concoct- 
ing an employer’s liability act, Idaho enacted, this year, that 
“the following persons, and they only, shall be deemed dependent 
and entitled to compensation under the provisions of this 
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Act . . . the widow, only if living with the deceased or 
actually dependent, wholly or partially upon him.” Here one 
can guess at the intent, but it is not expressed in the language 
used. In May last West Virginia enacted a law, urged by the 
Governor as a war measure, that every able-bodied male between 
sixteen and sixty who does not voluntarily work at least thirty- 
six hours in the week on his own account, whatever his circum- 
stances, shall be subject to conscription for work by counties or 
other municipalities. 

I could add more examples of stuff composed by somebody 
who did not know how to express his meaning and accepted 
by legislators too dull to comprehend or too indifferent to take 
notice, but some of the above show that the ancient “Blue” ab- 
surdities are still on the books, and the Circuit Judge in Missouri 
may have been correct who is reported as publicly saying that 
he looked out one morning while shaving and saw nine good 
citizens innocently breaking “the law.” 

Naturally, insurance has suffered much from this modern 
reform habit of letting A and B get together to decide what C 
shall do. Casualty, compensation, liability, and one or two 
other insurance branches admittedly needed some body of 
statute, that must be modified from time to time, because those 
branches are modern and are still in flux; their handling, how- 
ever, has been marked by the same habit of haste and of pre- 
sumptuous experimenting, and for the mal-treatment of the 
older underwriting branches no excuse can be given. In 1906, 
after a sensational exposure of some unquestionable abuses in 
life insurance, a block of 200 pages of new and very restrictive 
law was enacted in New York; yet the annual process con- 
tinued, and now “the insurance laws of 1917” are 70 pages. The 
states have their own supervision, their own laws, their own 
requirements for official reports, so that the time and labor of 
company officers are considerably taken in watching for the 
many things they are required to do or not to do, these not 
being always rational, consistent, or uniform. So great is this 
burden that some able life insurance men have turned to the 
desperate hope of escaping from forty-eight masters by getting 
under federal supervision. 

The treatment ‘of fire insurance has been even worse. Under 
the constant public desire for low rates, the theory was long 
held that if companies could only be kept apart competition 
would bring and hold rates down; insurance was assumed to be 
a trust and a monopoly, and the general practice of the states 
was to seek to produce competition by “anti-compact” laws. 
The desired result was not obtained, and the theory was aban- 
doned as wrong, the states going to the opposite assumption 
that low rates can be had by compulsory agreement instead of 
compulsory keeping apart. For a number of years now the plan 
has been to control rates through a state regulative bureau, 
althqugh the official supervisor of insurance has in a number of 
cases been empowered to alter rates deemed by him unreason- 
able, the undoubted expectation being that he would alter them 
downward. This attempt is doomed to prove as abortive as the 
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abandoned one, and in several states the hostile statutes went 
beyond endurance and the companies had to leave the jurisdic- 
tion for a time. 

The defect in this course has been the assumption that 
underwriters can furnish insurance at any rate required, where- 
as statute would exhaust its power in compelling them to issue 
policies on pleasant terms and could not enable them to furnish 
the insurance, since that is a matter of the immovable arithmetic. 
A promise of indemnity can be written, at any rate desired; 
fulfilling the promise is conditioned upon an adequate rate, and 
therefore the cost of insurance is determined by the rate of 
burning, not by the will of the underwriters. Storms of remon- 
strance and dispute and statutory fiat may beat upon this fact of 
arithmetic, but it will stand as immovable as the cliffs which 
mark some parts of the Atlantic coast. Absolutely the only way to 
lower the cost of insurance (which is only another expression 
for the amount of fire waste and the maintenance of fire depart- 
ments) is to burn less property. Therefore the entire course 
of legislation, except a few provisions as to investigation of 
fires and otherwise, is wrong to this day. The desired and 
highly desirable object of lowering the heavy burden of insur- 
ance rates will never be attained by trying to coerce under- 
writers, who are virtually only tax assessors. The attack must 
be directed upon the common enemy, fires, and it should be a 
hearty and a joint attack. 

Events are forcing the country towards prevention and 
towards a. statutory course which will advance that great end. 
The burden of fire waste is unendurable, and never so greatly 
and so plainly as in this year. Some progress is already seen, 
however, and will somewhat accelerate ere long. The limita- 
tions of my subject and my space do not permit me to point out, 
on this occasion, the proper line for legislation to take; but 
while that will not be palatable at first and so will not be 
“popular” it is entirely plain. In great part, it must turn 
towards making men depend for safety less upon insurance and 
more upon their own conduct, including a more enlightened 
selfishness. 

How we, the great public shall accomplish an improvement 
I take to be the real question to be addressed. 

We should begin by realizing that, by a natural law, the 
quality of legislative work is in inverse ratio to its quantity; it 
is impossible to over-emphasize this. The methods of our legis- 
lative mills are not such as befit sane men, engaged in serious 
and responsible business. Habitually, the session is frittered 
away and the enacting is jammed into the last few weeks, days, 
and hours; a mass of stuff which few have really examined and 
fewer understand is pitched through and is then dumped upon 
the Executive to pass upon after adjournment. As a single 
example, take this from the final press news from Albany, 
April 25, 1915: 

“It was a weary crowd of legislators that left the Capitol 
as dawn broke; the Assembly worked under a close call, and 
the members were locked in until adjournment . . . The 
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emissaries found the Senate consisted of two sleepy-eyed Sena- 
tors and a doorkeeper . . . The Assembly had almost a 
hundred bills to put through after midnight. : 
The habit is substantially the same in all legislative bodies, 
and the product is what would naturally be expected under such 
conditions. It is safe to say of the late session of Congress that 
not ten men in either branch comprehended the meaning of some 
of the bills rushed through (the tax bill especially) or had even 
read them; nor had the members of the committees that were 
knocking the things to and fro any clear idea of what they were 
answering to on roll-call. One evidence that they had not is 
that some things were afterwards found in the enacted bill 
which were neither intended nor suspected, ordinarily called 
“jokers.” ° 
One insidious mischief of the legislation habit is that people 
glide, gradually and unconsciously, into reliance upon statute. 
In the insurance field, for example, the state must see that every 
company is and remains in a condition of financial ability to 
fulfil its contracts; it must do so, because that lies beyond the 
power of the individual citizen. If a company is able to fulfil 
its contracts the courts may be trusted to make it willing, when 
considerations of business policy do not suffice to keep its con- 
duct square; beyond this, the state should intervene cautiously, 
relying on the ancient rule that the buyer must look out. For 
the best of us have a human streak of dependency which tempts 
us to cry to Hercules instead of setting our own shoulder under 
the wheel. Does something seem wrong? Just “get a law 
passed.” The Bench and the Bar may be right in holding the 
maxim that “where there is a wrong there is a remedy,” but do 
not look trustfully for that in statutes, which are scraps of paper 
except as public opinion and determination are behind them. 
The more we have of them the less real service we shai! have 
through them. If statute had the potency vaguely ascribed to 
it, a single brief one would suffice for all time, thus: “be it 
enacted, etc., that every person shall practice only righteousness, 
loving the Lord with all his heart and his neighbor as himself.” 
We have tried biennial and triennial sessions, hoping good 
results from infrequency. At the outset, legislatures are far 
too large in membership. Vermont gives representation to 
“towns,” though their population be nominal; but in giving 
localities representation we exalt local interests, produce a strug- 
gle for local shares in the common tax funds, and obscure the 
idea that the welfare of the entire state is the welfare of every 
part. Cut down the number of members in every legislative 
branch and there will be a natural rise in the average calibre, the 
honesty, the serious sense of responsibility, the trend towards 
careful work instead of mere fooling. 
_ One important place where this change would quickly work 
improvement is the number and composition of committees. 
There is always a desire for membershiip and for chairmanship 
on those, because to be left off. marks a member as obscure; so 
there is a committee on every conceivable subject; and naturally 
each committee cooks up its own batch of bills, lest it appear 
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of no account. Reduce the membership in legislative bodies, 
and you reduce the number of committees; reduce that, and you 
cut down the mass produced. For instance, why should 
there be an insurance committee? Yet while the number of 
committees continues, there will be such a committee, and it 
will bring in the usual batch of senseless, impeding, impractic- 
able, regulative stuff. 

The proper function of a legislature is no longer to “make” 
laws; it is now to act as a board of test and revision. It should 
bend itself to studying the statute book, trying sternly what is 
found there by its results, and expunging as fast as possible. 
In measuring the industry and value of a member, we should 
honor the reviser and repealer quite as much as the author or 
sponsor of bills; when we are understood to be doing that, the 
young member, 4ambitious to get on in life, will feel less desire 
to become known by having his name repeated by being at- 
tached to some “law.” 


The Effect of the War on Fire Insurance 
Companies 


H. N. Dickinson, Secretary Glens Falls Insurance Company 


Fire insurance companies secure best results from their 
operations in normal times. The returns are not satisfactory 
as a rule during periods of depression or seasons of abnormal 
prosperity. The results of the business as computed at the end 
of each fiscal year, reflect not only the measure of success in 
underwriting the business but, also, the gain or loss sustained 
by investments (in various securities) of the monies which 
are required to be held and invested for the protection of the 
policyholders. 

During periods of depression, the underwriting returns are 
less for a number of reasons, among which, may be mentioned 
the curtailment -of stocks and the reduction of new building 
throughout the country and the fire loss increases for reasons 
which are obvious. The values of the securities suffer a natural 
depression ; thus the fire insurance companies are confronted by 
a decreased income, an increased loss ratio, and a shrinkage in 
the value of their securities. 

In boom times, while the premium income usually in- 
creases, experience has shown that losses keep pace therewith. 
This is accounted for by the fact that in order to stimulate pro- 
duction the manufacturers find it inexpedient to take the neces- 
sary time to make needed repairs or keep their plants free from 
accumulations of dirt and waste. Crowded and dirty conditions 
are an invitation to fire in manufacturing and mercantile build- 
ings and over-heated bearings resulting from the acceleration 
of the machinery are a recognized source of trouble. 

The records, therefore, show that fire insurance underwrit- 
ers experience the least anxiety when times are normal. In 
1915, when the United States began to reap the benefits of pros- 
perity superinduced by the great demand for some of our prod- 
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ucts from the belligerents in Europe, the fire insurance com- 
panies began to notice augmented incomes ‘and an increasing 
number of fires which they later realized were in a large meas- 
ure confined to plants devoted to the manufacture or storage 
of food supplies and muntions of war. 

The final results for the years 1915 and 1916, however, were 
not unsatisfactory on the whole for the reason that while the 
losses, as indicated, kept pace with the increased premium in- 
come, the advanced prices in securities reflected a good profit 
(on paper) in the financial or banking end of the business. 

Due to the German Peace Propaganda, reverses in Russia 
and Italy, and influence and destruction from U-boat activities, 
as the case might be, the security values began to recede in 
the latter part of 1916 and have continued apparently to retro- 
grade ever since. In addition, the third year of the war has 
developed a very marked advance in commodity prices through- 
out the United States which has increased the cost of living to 
an extent where material advances in salaries have been found 
imperative. This condition applies not only to the insurance 
business but to all branches of industry, athough the results have 
probably been greater or more disquieting to the fire insurance 
business than to other lines. This, for the reason, that in the 
face of the different advances up until the time of this writing, 
the cost of fire insurance to the public has not been increased. 

The commodity price advance has been brought home 
sharply to fire underwriters in the adjustment of fire claims and 
it has been found that building materials, cost of labor, and cost 
of replacement of stocks of all kinds have been increased to 
such an extent that the average loss claim shows a very large 
increase in amount over the average of three years ago. This 
condition is becoming more marked daily and is likely to be 
much graver as the war continues. In addition, large destruc- 
tive values have been congregated at different locations, partic- 
ularly, wharves and terminal shipping points peculiarly subject 
to attacks of incendiaries or enemy sympathizers and the fire in- 
surance companies have been brought to a realization of such 
conditions forcibly in the contributions they have been called 
upon to make as result of fires in the wharves at Baltimore, the 
Black Tom Island disaster near New York city and a number 
of similar experiences throughout: other points of the United 
States and Canada. 

Insurance underwriters, therefore, with only one month to 
elapse before the time arrives for the compilation of the 1917 
figures are confronted with a very decided drop in security values 
and a marked increase in losses and it is freely predicted that 
the statements for the year will be decidedly unfavorable. 

_ .Not only are there no modifications of present conditions 
in sight but a new and serious factor has been injected into the 
business as a result of the recently enacted war tax measure 
which, in addition to profit taxes, imposes upon fire insurance 
companies in lieu of a stamp tax, a levy of one per cent upon 
the gross premiums written. This in effect, amounts to nearly 
one and a half per cent upon the net premium income of each 
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company inasmuch as no credit is allowed for cancellations and 
this item alone means a yearly outlay on the part of the fire 
insurance companies, generally, equal to more than one-third 
of the average underwriting profit shown by all of the com- 
panies during the ten years prior to 1917. 

It will be appreciated, therefore, that the outlook for 1918 
and the -years succeeding the war’s duration is, to say the least, 
decidedly disquieting. It is manifestly impossible for fire in- 
surance to be conducted profitably at the present premium level 
and some profit is necessary for corporate existence. Inasmuch 
as fire insurance is about the only staple or commodity of which 
we have knowledge, the price of which has not-inclined upward, 
it must be apparent that insurance rates must advance quickly 
if fire insurance companies are to continue to live and furnish the 
solid indemnity upon which is based the credit system of not 
only the United States but the entire civilized world. 


The Fire Insurance Policy as an Asset 


H. P. Moore, The Home Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. ° 


A worthless piece of paper to secure which costs consider- 
able money—this is the aspect the fire insurance policy takes in 
the mind of the business man who is careless of the future and is 
inclined to “run his chances.” He is annoyed at the frequency 
of the calls for the payment of premiums. The event against 
which he buys protection may never happen, probably will not 
happen—to him. Is there not some way out of the needless 
expense? 

This line of thought or rather this recurrence of impres- 
sions, almost invariably ends in a realization of the utter folly of 
staking his entire future, if he is a beginner or his accumulations 
plus the remaining future if he is not, on a pure gamble, the 
chance of not being wiped out by a fire. He looks at the premi- 
um. It is $10. He looks at the policy. It is $1000. He carries 
insurance. 

If he is a business man of experience he is aided in his 
decision by the knowledge that there is ample margin for the 
outlay for fire insurance in the fixed charges which make up 
selling expense. He knows that any well conducted business 
can show a fair profit after including provision for it. 

He cannot have become a business man of experience with- 
out, too, learning that he cannot escape disclosing his answer to 
the question, “Do you carry insurance?” The credit men of 
the wholesale and jobbing houses from which he buys stock or 
supplies ascertain in one way or another the answer to this 
question. An unsatisfactory response or none at all is followed 
by a denial of credit or its curtailment, depending upon the 
margin of safety in other assets, if any. 

A business man without insurance, surviving a total loss 
by fire at all, which is most unlikely, is “set back” many years. 
Even with a debt paying record “A 1” and personal character of 
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the best he would have to practice the most wretched and grind- 
ing economy to recover to the point of before-the-fire. His 
purchases would have to be for cash only, or if for credit, in 
driblets restricting his growth. The conception of credit of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan as declared to the investigating 
commitee dazzles the man in the shop and the factory and 
furnishes endless texts to preachers and themes to ethical writ- 
ers. As a practical matter, however, credit based wholly on 
personal character is more the exception than the rule with 
professional handlers of the article—the credit men of the 
wholesale jobbing houses. They have worked out their schemes 
of averages, following a law in which insurance men have long 
found safety. Every factor enters in the credit fixed for the 
purchaser, little being left to chance, and fire insurance is always 
one consideration. 

In commercial life. it has become almost a truism that 
“fire insurance is the foundation of credit.” Perhaps this is not 
meant to be said of the pig iron producer having a strictly non- 
combustible plant. But not one concern in fifty thousand is so 
situated. Not even a merchant in a building called fireproof 
can evade the requirement of insurance-carrying in the establish- 
ment of a workable credit. For the ordinary citizen, and his 
name is legion, fire insurance IS actually the foundation of 
credit. ‘Po him the fine insurance policy is an asset. This as 
much as anything he has, his character, his record, his prospects, 
his friends, his relatives, obtains for him that which he cannot 
do without, credit for purchases on time, without which busi- 
ness trarisactions on any extended or expanding scale would be 
impossible. Those rare individuals who, in trade, pay as they 
go and do not ask for credit, the spot-cash-no-discount men, are 
in a class by themselves, a relatively small class. For them 
insurance may once have been but no longer is the foundation 
of credit. But are such men found without insurance? Nay, 
they are the most careful of the caretaking, the most watchful of 
all watchers. Are they ever found toying with fate? Do they 
leave their hard-earned accumulations unguarded. Not so, for 
they are usually better versed in fire insurance practice than be- 
ginners who are struggling upward in the commercial world. 
They have learned to give practical attention to the correctness 
of the form of coverage of their policies, to the watching of their 
fluctuating values, to the make-up of their fire insurance rate, 
and within their control, to the lowering of this rate to its 
absolute minimum through fire protection and other improve- 
ments. The ability and character of the broker or agent with 
whom they deal are considered critically and last but not least, 
the loss paying ability and the standing of the fire insurance 
companies to which they trust their protection are inquired into 
and not taken for granted. The so-called fortunate individuals 
who do business on a cash basis have arrived at that independent 
position by the exercise of care and prudence as well as by 
superior ability. Such men have always recognized the poten- 
tial value of fire insurance. 

The transformation or transmutation of a fire insurance 
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policy from a liability to an asset is accomplished only through 
a fire. The statistics of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers show that during the year 1916, 364,155 claims were made 
and paid. When the close of the year 1917 shall have arrived 
nearly 400,000 insurers in the United States will have known 
what the fire insurance policy is as an asset. Think of it! In 
less than three years probably a million individuals, firms or 
corporations have called upon their insurance companies for the 
payment of losses. This distributive showing of the asset 
value of fire insurance is as impressive as the hundreds of 
millions of dollars collected in the same time. 

No consideration of this subject would be complete without 
emphasis upon the fact that fire insurance should have real and 
not supposed asset value. It can only be accomplished by 
ability on the part of the company to pay 100 cents on the 
dollar, no matter how tremendous the conflagration or how 
long the series of surplus-draining years. A more intelligent 
recognition of the subject has come about recently due, doubt- 
less, to Baltimore and San Francisco experiences which awoke 
the public and re-awoke underwriters to the dangers forgotten in 
the full generation since those calamities, the Chicago and Bos- 
ton fires strewed with wrecks the insurance districts of many ~ 
cities, several of which never recovered their prestige as insur- 
ance centers. It is eleven years since the companies” loss pay- 
ment books in San Francisco were closed. The fear of a great 
conflagration is a recurrent nightmare to most managing under- 
writers and the best evidence of their belief in its likelihood is 
their systematic care not to become overloaded. The tremen- 
dous growth of our cities has not been sufficiently safeguarded 
by fireproof construction. On the contrary in each of the cities 
many thousands of weak, old, flimsy and even tinderbox build- 
ings remain to menace the whole and to produce material for 
the “get-away-fire.” By many underwriters another big con- 
flagration is considered overdue, the chances favoring Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York in the order named and not ex 
empting any of the other large cities of the United States. 
Against the coming of such a crushing event surplusses are 
being maintained as rigidly as possible even though certain 
heavy Government war taxation would be avoided by distribu- 
tion. Underwriting profits, if any, are largely being held at the 
risk of the business instead of being paid out in dividends. The 
better managed fire companies make it a point of honor to be 
prepared to come forward with 100 cents of assets to the dollar 
of liabilities. 

The under supply of indemnity in the big cities and the 
over-supply of it in the country at large continue in greater 
degree making it perilously hard to resist over-extension in the 
high valued portions of big cities where immense sums of in- 
demnity are needed. The temptation exists and is not always 
overcome to make up there the business-share which cannot be 
secured—to the satisfaction of some companies—elsewhere. The 
fire insurance policy as an asset thus tends toward impairment. 

Every good thing has its sinister side and fire insurance is 
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no exception to the rule. The insurance policy is an asset in 
the hands of dishonest men. So feasible has become the normal 
exchange of one piece of paper, the policy, for another piece of 
paper, the check, that it is no wonder that probably from fifteen 
to twenty per cent of the amount of money paid by the com- 
panies on retail stocks is unknowingly paid as the result of 
rascality. Losses in conflagrations must be excepted from this 
statement for though a conflagration may be caused by a fire- 
bug, every other person is a victim. The percentage of rascality 
is actually unknown and at the best it must be an approximate 
estimate. It varies greatly with the times, rising after the 
apex of prosperity has been passed, credit is being scrutinized, 
curtailed and business is “on the toboggan.” When business is 
“flat” and light-waisted concerns are all eliminated “moral- 
hazard” fires reach the minimum and when business is on the 
long ascent to prosperity business for the fire insurance com- 
panies is good in mercantile lines. Probably these incendiary 
fires are never less than 10 per cent of the whole, rising to 25 
per cent as a maximum for a short time. In this category are 
not only fires deliberately set by the assured for gain but fires 
which “happen” because of long permitted carelessness where 
the happening is hoped for. Despite the fact that the great 
majority of business men are honest at heart there is the tempta- 
tion to a small minority to have a fire to avoid bankruptcy, the 
acknowledgment of failure in business, most galling to some 
men, which comes to them in a way and at a time beyond re- 
sisting. Not a few fires are contrived by trusted employes who 
have gone wrong and who cover their misdeeds in this way and 
keep out of jail. Thieving from the outside is not infrequently 
followed by fire to prevent discovery. Firemaking has been 
shown to become a system at times and in some places, carried 
on by professionals: and from beginning to end, from book 
preparation, stock preparation, “touch-off,” adjustment and di- 
vision of proceeds, everything is handled in an expert manner, 
sometimes raising suspicions but defying detection. This class 
of work is, however, presumably confined to small and poorly 
established houses who fortunately do not readily secure reliable 
insurance. 

It is not a pleasant thing to realize that the fire insurance 
policy is such an unworthy asset in such quarters. It must 
nevertheless be maintained that the companies are still striving 
painstakingly and conscientiously to minimize the success of 
dishonest efforts. “Still striving” for long ago their inability to 
convince juries or even to secure the support and co-operation 
of officers of the law or the sympathetic interest of business 
men discouraged them from litigation except in rare instances. 
An active experience of more than twenty years covering thou- 
sands of cases and “all sorts and conditions of men” prompts 
the writer to declare his belief in the straightforwardness of 
company practice and that a genuine desire prevails to prevent 
rascality from making profitable recovery, giving, with seldom 
erring judgment, honest business the benefit of any surface 
doubts and easy access to its rightful asset, the fire insurance 
policy-contract redeemed in full. 


, 
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Reciprocal or Inter-Insurance 


Bruce Dopson, Kansas City, Missouri, Chairman, American 
Reciprocal Insurance Association 


The plan of reciprocal or inter-insurance was developed by 
owners of large values to enable them to provide among them- 
selves, a sufficient amount of insurance protection and to secure 
same at a cost due to the fires occurring in their own properties. 

From this fundamental statement, it will be seen that each 
participating insurer is interested in the financial condition and 
moral character of each policyholder, as well as in the proper 
maintenace and safeguarding of his own property from fire, and 
the insistence upon a like action on the part of each other policy 
holder. 

As the elimination of fires reduces the cost of protection, 
it follows that reciprocal insurers have developed in the highest 
degree, the use of automatic sprinklers and all fire prevention 
apparatus, as well as a system of regular expert inspections by 
highly trained men. 

The success and savings effected by reciprocal policy hold- 
ers, arise from economical management, careful selection, regu- ° 
lar inspection. and proper maintenance of risks. 

Reciprocal or inter-insurance organizations are usually de- 
veloped by certain industries or classes of insurers, to meet a 
necessity arising in such industries or among such class, and by 
confining the service to limited industries or classes, the service 
becomes proportionately highly specialized and the management 
acquainted with the conditions and requirements applying to 
the properties of the interested participants. 

The plan under which the various reciprocal insurance 
offices operate, is exceedingly simple. The relations of subscrib- 
ers are established by virtue of an agreement or Power of At- 
torney, which provides in general for the appointment of an 
attorney-in-fact to take care of the underwriting, inspection, 
office work, etc., and for the supervision of the affairs of the 
exchange by a board of trustees, selected by the participating 
policy holders. 

Participating policy holders, upon becoming such, deposit 
an amount usually corresponding to the premium that would be 
paid to any other insurance carrier. From this amount, losses 
and expenses are deducted, the balance representing the sav- 
ing affected. The saving thus effected, is either used to create a 
surplus or is returned to the participating policy holder. Usually 
a portion is returned and a portion left at the exchange as sur- 

lus. 
a Reciprocal or inter-insurance was first established in the 
United States in 1881. Since that time, it has gained in favor 
until at the present time, many important industries and classes 
of insurers are served by their respective exchanges, some of the 
larger reciprocal exchanges serving individual subscribers for 
amounts as large as $750,000 on a single risk. 
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For nearly thirty years, the plan of reciprocal or inter-insur- 
ance was confined to the furnishing of fire insurance protection 
to the participants. The results, however, created a demand on 
the part of the insurers for a- service under the same plan with 
respect to casualty, liability, workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile insurance. 

During the past ten years, there has been established a con- 
siderable number of casualty and liability reciprocal organiza- 
tions, practically all confined to industries or classes previously 
using the reciprocal plan for fire insurance. The casualty or- 
ganizations operate under the same plan as the fire exchanges 
and devote much effort to safety engineering and the prevention 
of accidents. 

For more than thirty years, reciprocal insurance, which is a 
matter of private contract between the participants, operated 
nationally under the common law right of private contract and 
continues to do so in those states where statutory enactments, 
providing for the reciprocal plan of insurance, have not yet been 
passed. 

As the reciprocal plan came to be generally in use through- 
out the country, the insurance commissioners of the several 
states, recognized that a status suited to its requirements should 
be established. This resulted in the adoption at the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention in 1912, of a commissioners’ uni- 
form law on reciprocal insurance, which is now in force in most 
of the states. 

As an indication of the high standing in which reciprocal 
insurance is held and of the place it has attained in the insurance 
world, a quotation from an address delivered at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
August 30th, 1917, on the subject of reciprocal or inter-insur- 
ance, by Hon. Carey J. Wilson, superintendent of insurance of 
Kansas, will be illuminative. 

“The plan of exchanging indemnity, or one insuring 
another, or reciprocal or inter-insurance or by whatever 
appelation you are pleased to call it, has come to stay. It is 
an element in the business world to be reckoned with. As 
a factor in the commercial transactions of our land it has 
proven both efficient and beneficent. It is an agency through 
which society is helped to attain that full measure of happi- 
ness for which we all strive and as such is entitled to the 
same solicitous care by the insurance commissioner, for its 
welfare and success, that any other plan of loss distribution 
received at his hands.” 

To confine myself within the proper limitations of a paper 
of this character, it has been necessary to omit details and to 
assume that my readers are acquainted with the general princi- 
ples of insurance. If a new thought has been given or a channel 


for further investigation suggested, my purpose has been accom- 
plished. 


\ 
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The Appraisal and the Adjustment 
ALLEN E. CLroucu, New York Board of Fire Underwriters 


The writer cannot hope to present anything new on the sub- 
ject of “Appraisal and Loss Adjustment of Claims” under fire 
insurance policies, but will feel amply repaid if he can here give 
prominence to some essentials which seem to be often lost 
sight of. 

He has in mind the story told by Mark Twain of having 
unconsciously used in his dedication of “Innocents Abroad” 
matter he had read in 1866 in Dr. Holmes’ poems. Years after, 
in talking to Dr. Holmes about it he said to him, “I know now 
where I stole it, but whom did you steal it from?” To which 
Dr. Holmes replied, “I don’t remember, I only know I stole it 
from somebody because I have never originated anything alto- 
gether my self nor met anybody who had.” 

Bill Nye said, “An insurance adjuster is one who stands 
between the insured and immediate wealth.” It is the phase of 
insurance adjustments referred to in this cynical pleasantry that 
seems to me worth considering, and discussing whether some 
way connot be arrived at which will give the policy holders, ° 
and perhaps insurance adjusters, a clearer insight into what 
their attitudes should be and what their actions should clearly 
show as to their intentions. 

One cannot go far wrong as to the settlement of a loss 
claim if he will bear in mind that insurance provides only for 
indemnity, that is presupposes the utmost good faith of both 
parties to the contract. The very origin of the business shows 
these bases and all law on the subject and the court decisions of 
all countries, to which we look for guidance, have consistently 
supported them. 

Claimants and adjusters too often seem to forget that the 
contract is one of indemnity and that to consider it one from 
which profit may be made by either party, in the settlement of a 
claim, is contrary to public policy. There is no divergence in 
the law and the court decisions on this subject. Many years 
intimate knowledge of loss claims and the expressed, or less 
openly but just as clearly indicated, views of claimants have 
shown the writer that the popular view of the tactics to be 
adopted in the adjustment or appraisal of the average loss claim 
should not be far different from those said to be used in the dis- 
cussion of the merits of the respective animals in the proverbial 
“hoss trade.” 

There is no space in this article for claims fraudulent in 
origin or presentation, of which there are unfortunately many, 
but too many claimants are like the small boy who wrote to 
Santa Claus asking for two toy shops and a candy store, and, 
if this is so, is it surprising that the very human company ad- 
justers react to the test put on their patience and business 
ethics. I do not argue that insurance adjusters possess all the 
cardinal virtues, but we must remember that aside from the 
ethics of the business which not even the least responsible com- 
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pany managemnt would dare openly to ignore, is the compell- 
ing, impossible-to-be-overlooked pressure of competition. The 
insurance company which acquires the reputation of being un- 
fair in the settlement of its losses, soon feels the failure to obtain 
premiums. In fact this competitive feature, the fear of not ob- 
taing its quota of premiums, of incurring the displeasure of a 
prominent and influential policy holder or the ill will of a 
broker or agent who is able to divert to others his business, is 
not uncommonly used as a veritable club to force settlements 
which clearly were not based on or limited to indemnity for the 
loss sustained under the contract, a contract, by the way, worded 
by the statutes of this state and which may not be varied. 

The policy contract, which is a part of the law of this state, 
and many others, says that the insured must protect his property 
after a fire to the best of his ability. Claims for physical dam- 
age to goods should not include feared loss of businesss, cost 
of re-establishing trade, loss of profits and what not, none of 
which are insured against under the policy covering the goods. 
Protection against such losses can be had to a greater or less 
extent under policies issued for the purposes intended, but which 
require their own rates of premium. Claims which are excessive 
because they include a “trading margin,” much of which is not 
expected to be realized in the final outcome, but which many 
seem to think necessary to provide to offset alleged expected 
attempts by the insurance adjuster to make a settlement at less 
than would make the actual loss good, are wholly not only bad 
tactics and questionable morally, but they irritate the adjuster, 
produce a feeling that there is lack of honest good faith and 
present a temptation to retaliate. 

If claimants would protect their property after a fire as well 
as they would if not insured, and present claims only for 
indemnity for the actual loss sustained under the specific insur- 
ance contract which they hold, the adjustment of losses would 
be much facilitated and acrimonious disputes practically dis- 
appear. I say this confidently because I feel that I know so 
well the mental processes of the average insurance adjuster. 
The business relations of the insured and insurers would be 
immeasurably benefited and there would grow up a mutual feel- 
ing of respect and trust. 

That this would be the natural consequence is proved by 
the relations existing between certain (and they are not few), 
policyholder clients and the companies generally. These in- 
sured have established a reputation for fairness and reliabilty, 
the claims they have presented have proved to have been care- 
fully arrived at and urged in good faith and any claims they now 
present are being considered as prima facie correct, practically 
only subject to audit as to correctness of the computations and 
to eliminate accidental error. Their representative men are the 
chief advisers of the companies as to claims of other policy hold- 
ers which are unusual and not easy of determination or which 
the companies think are excessive. It is largely from the ranks 
of these tested men that the companies obtain appraisers of 
losses on goods where the ordinary methods of settlement fail. 
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i have in mind three men, heads of their respective houses and 
among the leaders in their lines of trade in New York, who not 
long ago actually gave a very considerable time to the appraisal 
of a loss, stating that they were unwilling to make any charge 
for their services, as they regarded it their duty to assist in 
arriving at correct conclusions in reference to damaged mer- 
chandise with which they had been familiar all their business 
lives. 

While the attitude of these men as to pay for their services 
was appreciated by the companies the companies much prefer 
to be able to ask well-known and competent merchants and 
manufacturers for their assistance in appraising claims when 
the insured and insurer cannot agree, with the understanding 
that a reasonable charge will be made for such services. The 
insurance companies are glad to pay for such assistance in carry- 
ing on their business and attempting to meet all proper liability 
under their contracts. 

The statutory policy provided by state law provides for 
appraisals by competent and disinterested appraisers when the 
two parties to the contract cannot agree as to what was the 
actual value before the fire and what amount will indemnify | 
the insured for the loss sustained; one appointed by each party 
and the two so appointed to choose a competent and disinter- 
ested umpire whose duty is to act only in case of disagreements 
between the appraisers, but such appraisals cannot be had unless 
proper appraisers are available. 

Unfortunately the case cited above, of the three merchants 
who acted as appraisers, does not represent the usual condition 
as to availability of high grade and competent men; in fact in 
that case each said that he would not wish to act often in such 
a capacity, not only because of its taking his time from his own 
business but because of a fear that it might prejudice him in the 
trade and among their customers. 

Doubtless there is merit in both objections urged notwith- 
standing that statements implying prejudice or bad faith, made 
by a loss claimant whose recovery had been materially reduced 
by an appraisal, would be recognized as one sided and not to be 
at all credited without full enquiry. Such innuendos, intangible 
as they usually are, although in the category of the cowardly 
anonymous letter are irritating and it is not strange that many 
fairminded men do not get the larger point of view that they 
owe something to the community and should lend themselves to 
any proper means of avoiding business irregularities and dis- 
putes. 

However, all agree that litigation should for many reasons 
be avoided as far as possible, that business disagreements ought 
rather to be settled by aribtration. Modern business favors 
the use of referees and arbitrators to settle controversies. Prac- 
tically all business associations offer the services of an arbitra- - 
tion committee or similar facility to their members. 

_ Tam informed that the Chamber of Commerce has a stand- 
ing arbitration committee through which many business dis- 
putes have been very satisfactorily settled. The services of this 
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committee are being continually sought by business men who 
are not members of the chamber but who respect its carefully 
arrived at and impartial findings. 

While such arbitrations are under the provisions of the 
common law and appraisals for insurance purposes are under the 
policy conditions, they ‘are naturally very similar. 

Theoretically, there is no fairer way of settling a business 
dispute than through an arbitration by three competent and dis- . 
interested men, as provided in the approval clause of the policy 
conditions. With appraisers of the type below suggested there 
would appear to be no question as to the practical results. 

If the National Association of Credit Men, Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchants’ Association or other business organ- 
izations should consider the subject of closer relations with the 
insurance companies, which are admittedly such a prime factor 
in business credits and.stability, should decide to provide form- 
ally a committee or board to suggest on request proper apprais- 
ers, it would certainly lead to a much better understanding be- 
tween the insuring public and the companies. It should be 
made clear that such nomination would be evidence of an ex- 
ceptionally honorable standing in the trade by the nominee and 
its acceptance should be considered by him a business obliga- 
tion. Acting as an appraiser would be thus under the endorse- 
ment of the whole business body and taken out of the category 
of a personal employment. 

Business associations other than as claimants and insurers, 
would afford an insight into each other’s viewpoint, information 
on the questions raised, business methods and ethics, which 
would surely lead to a large degree of mutual confidence. 

When business associations have insurance committees 
there is seldom lack of hearty cooperation between such commit- 
tees and the underwriters, due of course mainly to mutual ac- 
quaintance at first hand with the real aims of each. Misunder- 
standings are soon recognized as the result of misconceptions. 
The National Association of Credit Men has done yeoman’s 
service in the field of fire prevention in cooperation with the in- 
surance companies. May it not properly give serious considera- 
tion to the subject of facilitating the fair settlement or, if 
necessary, appraisal of fire losses, conserving the business in- 
terests of the country thereby. The fire loss of our country is 
appalling ; much greater normally than that of any other, and is 
now growing as the result of the world was cataclysm by leaps 
and bounds. Already slight advances in rates have become 
necessary in some parts of the country, for insurance companies 
are only disbursers to the comparatively few of what they 
collect from the many policy holders. As efficient business men 
should we not get together? The stress of war times only 
serves to emphasize the need of economy, of prevention of 
waste in material or effort and business friction. 


. 


\ 
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The Service of Underwriter’s Laboratories 


By B. E. BLancuarp, Asst. Secretary 


“For Service—not Profit.” This is the keystone of the 
arch symbolizing the activities of Underwriters’ Laboratories 
in the work of reducing the enormous and disproportionate 
losses of life and property by fire, and the number of accidents 
in America. 

The better to understand why steadily increasing demands 
are being made from year to year upon the facilities of this in- 
stitution, a brief survey of its founding and growth is here 

iven. 

. Twenty-five years ago a young electrical inspector of Bos- 
ton came to Chicago as electrician of the Chicago Underwriters’ 
Association to solve some problems in connection with auto- 
matic fire alarm service in Chicago and to inspect electrical 
installations at the World’s Fair. He suggested the idea of a 
laboratory for testing electrical devices met with in the fteld. 
The result was the modest beginning of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, then called the Underwriters’ Electrical Bureau, with_a 
bench, a table, some electrical measuring instruments and a few , 
chairs, the location being on the third floor of Fire Insurance 
Patrol Station No. 1 on Monroe Street, Chicago. The electrical 
testing work then turned out, together with reports of electrical 
fires began to attract attention outside of the central west, se- 
cured the aid of the National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the name was changed to the Electrical Bureau of the National 
Board. Gradually work was extended to cover the whole field 
of fire protection and fire prevention engineering and with this 
greater scope demands increased and larger quarters were ob- 
taind. A building which had been used as a boys’ school on 
Twenty-first Street, Chicago, was moved into and seemed too 
_ large. 

In November, 1901, Underwriters’ Laboratories was in- 
corporated under the laws of Illinois, the state granting a charter 
“to establish and maintain laboratories for the examination and 
testing of appliances and devices, and to enter into contracts 
with owners and manufacturers of such appliances and devices, 
respecting the recommendation thereof to insurance organiza- 
tions.” 

Besides the work in electricity, good progress was now made 
with acetylene, gasolene, automatic sprinklers, hand fire ex- 
tinguishers, fire-doors and fire-windows. The work in this 
widening field won the complete support of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and a general appropriation from that 
body to be used in the upbuilding of the institute, this relation 
continuing to the present time. 

In 1904, the schoolhouse became too small and as a result 
the erection in that year of a model fire-proof building at the 
present location, on Ohio Street, followed and here are located 
the principal offices and testing station. Branch offices are 
located throughout the United States and Canada and in 
England. 
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The New York office is equipped for the conduct of exami- 
nations and tests of all electrical devices under the same condi- 
tion as those afforded at the principal office and testing station in 
Chicago. 

The Chicago plant occupies a three-story and basement build- 
ing of fire resistive construction. Yard space is provided for 
huts and large testing furnaces. The main building in Chicago 
is, perhaps, the best example in America of fire resistive con- 
struction furnished with fire resistive finish and equipment and 
operating properly safeguarded machinery. Brick, terra-cotta, 
concrete, stone, steel and iron are used exclusively in the struct- 
ural features. The window frames and sash are of metal with 
wired glass, the doors are of metal, the desks and filing-cases in 
the main office are of steel. No wood or other combustible 
material is used in any portion of the finish. In addition, the 
plant is equipped with automatic sprinklers, and the machines, 
appurtenances, and lighting, heating and power hazards are 
safeguarded with every known precaution. In this model build- 
ing the Underwriters have gone to the extreme in adopting in 
their own property all the measures they are known to recom- 
mend in the property of others. Over one hundred and thirty 
persons are employed in the Chicago plant, which, with its 
equipment has a value of approximately $225,000. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories is engaged in the unusual busi- 
ness of serving, by endeavoring to tell other people things that 
are necessary and beneficial for them to know in connection with 
their business, where it touches the fire, life and accident 
hazards. 

A statement or opinion upon any subject is of no lasting 
value unless correct. A hundred authorities may subscribe to a 
statement and as many powers seek to enforce a ruling based 
thereon. If the statement is fundamentally wrong, it cannot 
prevail. Paraphrased, David Crockett’s remark “Be sure you 
are right before you go ahead,” sets forth the reason for the 
success of Underwriters’ Laboratories’ service. 

There can be but one best opinion with regard to the merits 
or demerits of any device, system or material in its relation to 
the fire, life or accident hazards. Manufacturers, buyers, users, 
engineers, experimenters and observers all form opinions and 
often these are widely at variance,.but among them all there is 
to be found somewhere a concensus that is correct. And it is 
just as the Laboratories is able to work this out and promulgate 
the correct concensus of opinion, that it is able to render service 
to the best advantage to clients, to users, to the insurance com- 
panies and to their customers, the assured. 

So far as possible it is the practice of Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories to make its work constructive. No attempt is made to 
fill the place of the engineer who designs some device ur system 
but it is the custom, where it seems practicable, to advise the 
manufacturer submitting a product, how safeguards proved to 
be necessary can be economically secured. 

A problem of insurance interests is to obtain in the installed 
products of various industries a reasonable degree of safety as 
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to fire or accident hazard in an economical way. Any institu- 
tion attempting to impose conditions that are needlessly burden- 
some upon any product would fail to secure the desired meas- 
ure of safety. The Laboratories seeks to obtain reasonable safe- 
guards if possible, without imposing a burden upon the manu- 
facturer or upon the industry. 

One of the initial steps was to find a means whereby the 
industries served might profit directly from the counsel and 
good judgment of men having extensive experience in the 
fields where the devices and materials that come before the 
Laboratories are to be used. It is believed that men having 
this experience are best qualified to form correct conclusions 
from the data secured in laboratory tests. 

This belief led to the formation of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ Councils of which there are three; namely, The Fire 
Council, The Electrical Councih and the, Casualty Council. 
These councils are made up of men who are authorities in their 
chosen line, men who represent various interests, and among 
whom are representatives of the Federal Government. To the 
Fire Council are referred questions of fire hazard; the Electrical 
Council, formed in March of this year, has taken over the work 
formerly done by the Fire Council on matters relating to 
electricity for light, heat and power, and the Casualty Council 
is asked to pass upon the recommendations of Laboratories’ 
engineers concerning the casualty features of products submitted. 
The service which these councils’ members are so freely giving 
through the Laboratories is, unquestionably of great value to 
the industries concerned and to the public, and it is difficult to 
see how it could be provided through any other channel. 

As a further factor in service rendering are the Laboratories’ 
Industry Conferences. For a number of industries, conferences 
are established consisting of the proper members of the staff of 
the Laboratories and representative committees of manufactur- 
ers, to the end that full information as to examination and test 
methods may be transmitted to industries served’ by the Labora- 
tories’ system of inspections at factories and labeling, and the 
views of the industry as a whole on these items be secured. This 
unity eliminates duplication of effort. With the completion of 
the examination and test of a product a report in the form of 
data conclusions is forwarded for review to the proper Coun- 
cil. As already indicated Underwriters’ Laboratories is much 
more than a testing station for sample wares, and, in case of 
endorsement of a product by Council and a listing as standard, a 
practicable, efficient system of follow-up is essential for pro- 
viding comprehensive information concerning the factory output 
and its behavior under conditions of actual service. 

A laboratory test on a sample material cannot of itself 
usually be depended upon as a reliable criterion of the quality of 
the daily output of the factory. Test work that ends when tests 
on a sample material have been completed is necessarily of 
limited practical value; hence the importance of proper check 
methods on a run of goods is obvious. Years of study by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories of this problem of securing quality 
maintenance led to the establishment of its Label Service. 
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When the product of a manufacturer is admitted to the 
Label Service, following suitable investigatioh of sample goods, 
inspection is established in his factory. Inspectors and engi- 
neers in the employ of the Laboratories follow the daily run of 
material through various processes of production and conduct 
such tests as have been specified and to goods thus found to be 
of suitable quality, Underwriters’ Laboratories’ Labels are at- 
tached. Check-tests that cannot be conveniently made at the 
factory.are made on samples forwarded by the inspector to head- 
quarters. This service is further reinforced by tests on labeled 
material purchased from dealers and on samples of labeled 
product taken out of service and sent in from the field. 

Thus, for a large class of products the label on the goods 
or the absence of it, tells the architect, the engineer, the con- 
tractor, the inspector, the builder and the property owner 
whether the product has been inspected and passed. 

Since April last, Underwriters’ Laboratories has been regis- 
tered for war service with the Bureau of Standards, the National 
Research Council and the Navy Department. Materials and 
appliances bearing the Laboratories’ labels are being specified 
as munitions. Cooperating with the Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing of the Navy and with the manufacturers of rubber-covered 
wire, one million feet of No. 14 duplex lead cable have been 
tested and labeled, for use on submarine chasers. Labels have 
been specified and are being used on many thousand one-quart 
fire extinguishers for submarine chasers and motor boat patrols. 
The roll roofing supplied for sixteen cantonments was manu- 
factured in accordance with specifications laid down in Labora- 
tories’ Standards for asphalt and rag-felt prepared roll roofing. 
Manufacturers subscribing to the Label Service for fire hose 
contracted to furnish 400,000 feet of labeled fire hose to the 
Government for use in fire protection service at training camps. 

Experience has shown that the labeling methods is in every 
way superior for the purpose of bringing to the consumer the 
article he desires, for the purpose of placing competition be- 
tween manufacturers beyond the point where deterioration in 
the quality of the output is made necessary, and for the proper 
protection of the Laboratories and the organizations co-operating 
with them, and giving substantial recognition to efficient pro- 
tection appliances. 


Dallas the City for the 1918 Convention 


Dallas, Texas, has received the distinction of being desig- 
nated as the city where the National Association will hold its 
twenty-third annual convention in June, 1918, the dates being the 
llth, 12th, 13th, and 14th. The Texas city is proud to welcome 
the credit men of the nation and assures them a royal time while 
its guests. The attendance at this convention is expected to be 
large’ because it is recognized what a factor the great Southwest 
as represented by Texas and Oklahoma has become in our domestic 
commerce. 





The LIVERPOOL and 
LONDON and GLOBE 


Insurance “AWS Company 


LIMITE D 


Payments made by this Company in the 


Larger Conflagrations in the United States 
For the great CHICAGO fire in 1871 it paid . . $3,239.491 
Eleven months later itpaid in the BOSTON conflagration 1,427,290 
In the JACKSONVILLE conflagration in 1901 it paid 307,000 
By the BALTIMORE fire in 1904 it paid . . . 1,051,543 
In the SAN FRANCISCO fire in 1906 it paid . . 4,522,905 


$10,548,229 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


80 William Street New York City 





Pidelity Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


One of the Strongest American Companies 


& 8 


Distribution of Each Dollar of Premium Income 


For the Year 1916. 


Paid in Loss Claims  - . - 50.190 cents 


Paid to Agents, Special Agents, Taxes 
and Underwniting Boards - - 30.326 “* 


Total returned to State from which 
premiums were collected = - 80.516 


Home Office Expenses and Unearned Pre- 
mium Reserve - - - 15.842 


Total Losses and Expenses - - 96.358 
Underwriting Proft = - “ - 3.642 


eo: i 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Pacific Coast Office Western Office 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange Bld¢. 137 So. La Salle St. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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The Fire Marshal’s Office 
By L. T. Hussty, State Fire Marshal, Topeka, Kans. 


Investigation of fire causes resulting from the application 
of modern scientific methods to the fire-insurance business some 
years ago resulted in the discovery that most fires are prevent- 
able, that proper care and attention would eliminate more than 
half of the tremendous waste, and that a general reform in stand- 
ards of construction combined with such care and attention 
would reduce the fire waste to a very small part of what it is 
today. 

The government became interested in the problem and an 
investigation into the comparative fire losses in this country and 
in Europe was made through the consular service. The results 
of the investigation were published in Bulletin 418 of the United 
States Geological Survey issued in 1910. The figures given 
were for the period between 1900 and 1904. They show that 
while the average per capita loss in European countries was 
about 33 cents, that of the United States amounted to over $2.00. 

The conclusion was quickly reached that there was some- 
thing radically wrong in this country. It is true that climatic 
conditions in Europe are less favorable to fire, but that alone 
would not begin to account for the difference. That the “fire 
trap” methods of construction prevalent in this country, care- 
lessness with fire, general negligence and public indifference 
were the principal causes of the tremendous contrast in fire 
waste in America and in Europe was at once apparent to all 
thinking men who interested themselves in the subject. As a 
result of these government reports and other investigations 
going on at the same time the subject of fire prevention became 
a live issue before the American people. 

For many years prior to this, cities and in some instances 
states have given their attention in a limited way to fire pre- 
vention. Building codes have grown up and fire limits, within 
which certain kinds of hazardous construction are prohibited, 
have been established. In recent years this movement for bet- 
ter conditions has taken on new life. Fire limits have been 
extended in cities and towns and the restrictions accompanying 
them have been made more stringent. Building codes in both 
cities and states have become more general. These forms of 
regulation while yet far from perfect, are being made more 
effective with every passing year. 

Disastrous fires in recent years entailing a heavy loss of 
life in theatres, hotels, factories and schoolhouses have centered 
public attention upon the human life hazard in fires in publi- 
buildings and buildings where large numbers of people are em 
ployed, and many excellent laws have been written into the 
statute books of the various states providing for a higher stand- 
ard of construction, numerous and convenient exits, and other 
improvements for the protection of human life. 

Aside from building codes, which, for the most part were 
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embodied in city ordinances rather than in state laws, the earlier 
activities of the states were directed almost entirely toward 
provisions for escape from fire rather than the prevention of fire 
itself. As in nearly all attempts to better conditions, the 
earlier efforts were confined largely to cure rather than preven- 
tion. As a result a wide field for beneficial activity on the part 
of the state was overlooked. But soon came the realization that 
the best time to extinguish a fire is before it starts. Bad con- 
ditions that breed fire and are a constant menace to life and 
property were found to prevail quite generally. Carelessness 
and incendiarism were increasing with every year, and the fire 
waste was attaining tremendous proportions. 

Meanwhile editors of leading newspapers and magazines, 
impressed by the gravity of the situation, turned their attention 
to the fire problem, and, for the first time in the history of the 
country, the general public was given some idea of the immense 
drain upon the resources of the nation. 

With a rapidly growing fire problem and a growing realiza- 
tion of the responsibility of the state in dealing with the fire 
waste and its attendant loss of life, came the recognition of the 
need of a state department devoted to fire prevention. What 
was everybody’s business was nobody’s business. In order to 
make fire prevention, as a function of the state government, 
somebody’s business, the office of state fire marshal has been 
created in thirty-seven states and Canadian provinces. 

In addition to their local work, the fire marshals co-operate 
with each other in every way possible, and they hold an annual 
convention where experiences and methods are compared and 
ways and means discussed whereby the usefulness and effective- 
ness of their departments may be improved. 

The annual proceedings of the Fire Marshal’s Association 
of North America constitute a library of valuable and authorita- 
tive fire-prevention literature that ought to be found on the book 
shelves of every educational institution in the country. 

I know of no better way to make clear the work of a fire 
marshal department than by describing the activities of that 
department in some particular state, and being more familiar, 
of course, with the work of the Kansas department than with 
that of any other, I shall describe briefly its activities. The work 
done in Kansas is neither better nor worse than that done by 
many other similar departments. In fact it probably is fairly 
typical of the work done in other states. 

The work of the Kansas fire marshal department has four 
principal phases. They are: 

1. The gathering and compiling of Kansas fire statistics. 

2. The investigation of fires of suspicious origin and the 
prosecution of incendiaries. 

3. The inspection of buildings and other property over the 
state and the issuing of orders and recommendations for the 
improvement of fire hazards. Also, the enforcement of all 
laws’ providing for the safety of human life from fire in school- 
houses and other buildings owned by the public. 

4. The education of the public of the state on the subject 
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of fire prevention, by the use of all legitimate means of pub- 
licity. 

Tn Kansas the law requires the mayor, fire chief or town- 
ship clerk, as the case may be, to report promptly all fires 
occurring in his community, giving the nature of the property 
destroyed, the cause, if known, the amount of the damage and 
other details of value to the compiler. 

All fires are classified as to causes and also as to the char- 
acter of the property destroyed, thus enabling the fire marshal 
to determine what forms of carelessness most urgently demand 
attention and what classes of buildings are most hazardous and 
therefore most undesirable. A general summary of these 
records is published annually for the information of all who are 
interested in the subject. 

A large part of the attention of the department is given to 
the work of investigating fires of suspicious origin. Whenever 
a fire is reported as having been of incendiary origin, a deputy is 
sent as quickly as possble to make a thorough investigation. 
Where sufficient evidence is secured, arrests are made and every 
effort is put forth to secure a conviction. Each year a number 
of incendiaries are sent to the state penitentiary as a result of 
these investigations. No doubt many incendiaries escape be- 
cause of the impossibility of securing the necessary evidence to 
convict, but the work of the past four years in Kansas has been 
sufficiently effective to bring about a considerable reduction in 
the number of incendiary fires since the department was created 
in 1913. That year there were 172 incendiary fires with a 
loss of $260,000. In 1916 there were only 126 fires and the loss 
was reduced to $144,000. For the four years, the reduction in 
the number of fires is 46 and the reduction in the loss is $115,565. 
This reduction amounts to more than 25 per cent in the number 
of fires and nearly 50 per cent in the property loss. 

In addition to investigatng incendiary fires, deputies from 
the department do a large amount of inspection work, looking 
over public and private buildings in the congested districts of 
cities and towns, pointing out hazards and ordering their correc- 
tion where such hazards constitute a serious menace to life and 
property. Special attention is given by the department to 
schoolhouses. Adequate stairways and fire-escapes and the 
proper arrangement of doors and exits are absolutely required 
and where these requirements are not met, the buildings are 
ordered closed until the defects have been properly corrected. 
Special emphasis has been laid upon fire drills in all public and 
private schools. The law in Kansas requires that fire drills be 
held at least once a month in every school. At the time the 
fire marshal department was established this law was observed 
in not to exceed one-fourth of the schools of the state. During 
the past two years a campaign for the rigid enforcement of the 
law has been carried on and it would be safe to say that there 
is not one per cent of the buildings in the state in which fire 
drills are not held with strict regularity and it is quite possible 


that there are not any at all that are not keeping at least the 
spirit of the law. 
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For the purpose of bringing about better conditions in the 
state a special clean-up week is held every’spring under the 
auspices of the department, and in the fall, fire prevention day is 
observed almost universally. Material for programs for fire 
prevention day are furnished by the department to every school- 
room in the state and with very few exceptions the material is 
used very effectively. 

This leads up to the general educational work of the de- 
partment. Press bulletins are issued with considerable fre- 
quency and pamphlets containing fire prevention literature are 
circulated quite widely by the department. Fire prevention ad- 
dresses are delivered from time to time during the year and 
illustrated lectures and moving picture shows are put on from 
time to time in cities and towns and before public school as- 
semblies and meetings of school teachers for the purpose. of 
bringing the young and those who have them in charge to a 
full realization of the immensity of the fire waste, the causes 
that underlie it and the urgent necessity of reducing that waste 
to a more reasonable figure. 

The work of the state fire marshals has become especially 
important now that our nation is engaged in a great war. No 
nation in the world is so vulnerable to fire as the United States. 
Immense stores of food and munitions have already been de- 
stroyed by German agents and it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the shrewd and unscrupulous Imperial Goverment will 
sooner or later attempt a concerted and tremendous blow at our 
resources through an army of secret incendiary agents. 

This critical situation places upon the fire marshals a 
burden and a responsibility second only to that borne by those 
in active charge of the nation’s military enterprises. 

It is my firm belief that a fuller realization of the importance 
of the fire marshal departments and more adequate financial 
support for the purpose of carrying on that work would bring 
about in a few years a marked reduction in the tremendous 
drain that is sapping the nations’ resources. 


The State Superintendent of Insurance 


Rurus M. Ports, Formerly Insurance Superintendent of Illinois 


The efficiency of the state Insurance Superintendent is in- 
dicated, and the general classes into which these supervising 
officials may be divided are determined, by the records of achieve- 
ments and failures of the various insurance departments of the 
United States. Among the classes into which these officials 
may be divided are the following: 

First: The official who attaches himself to insurance com- 
panies. He may be termed an insurance diplomat; he pursues 
lines of least resistance, and his supervisory methods are in- 
spired by company officials; he is usually rewarded by a good 
position when his term of office expires. . 

Second: The official who binds himself to the public. He 
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may be termed an insurance philanthropist ; he pursues a troub- 
led path; his official acts are inspired by the great insurance 
needs of the public. His reward is the satisfaction that comes 
from faithful service. 

Third: The official who links himself to both the companies 
and the public. He may be termed an insurance strategist; 
his acts are inspired by the desire to please everybody ; however, 
he soon finds both ends beyond his reach. His reward. is a 
realization of wasted endeavor. 

Fourth: The official who attaches himself to neither com- 
panies nor public, but compels both companies and public to 
conform unalterably to the fixed fundamental principles upon 
which the great institution of insurance is founded. He may 
be termed an insurance statesman; his acts are inspired by 
utilitarian demands only. His reward most likely will be 
present obscurity with ultimate honor. 

Christ’s command, “Bear ye one another’s burdens,” is the 
living soul of insurance. From the day of our Savior’s utter- 
ance of this command to the present day, the ingenuity of man 
has found but one practical method of obedience thereto, and 
that is by application of the insurance principle. It may well 
be said that one who opposes the insurance idea in “bearing 
one another’s burdens” is not a follower of the teachings of 
Christ. Such persons however, may justify their failure to 
carry insurance upon the theory that our insurance systems 
and organizations have not reached that degree of service and 
efficiency where all stand ready to accept them, but this stand- 
ard is being rapidly approached. 

A sage of modern times has aptly said, “The hell the people 
are afraid of is the hell of poverty.” There are many ways of 
avoiding this “hell” but there is only one sure and practical way, 
and that is by providing a comprehensive system of compulsory 
insurance, administered either by state or private institutions, 
granting relief to the whole of humankind sufferings loss from 
accident, sickness, unemployment, premature death and old age. 
If insurance is carried against loss from the happenings of these 
occurrences in any legitimate system of insurance of whatever 
name, and the teachings of Christ are followed as interpreted 
by any Christian religious institution of whatever name, the 
hell of poverty during this life and the hell of eternal punishment 
after death, will be avoided. If, on the contrary, insurance and 
religion are disregarded, hell will be found both here and here- 
after. The great institution of insurance is as necessary to 
economic welfare as the great institution of religion is to spirit- 
ual welfare. It brings economic salvation to all those suffering 
loss from misfortunes and calamities incident to human exist- 
ence, and to provide proper insurance protection should not only 
be in every man’s rule of life, but should likewise be a part of his 
religion. 

Powerful and beneficent agencies have long been at work in 
an effort to overcome the losses to which human kind is subject 
All other methods and remedies having failed, the insurance 
principle has been employed and its success is measured by its 
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use. As insurance is extended, such losses correspondingly de- 
crease and when insurance becomes universal the losses and the 
ill effects flowing therefrom will in a great measure disappear. 
If insurance is to become universal, it must be compulsory. If 
insurance principles were taught in our common and public 
schools, this would contribute much toward general insurance, 
but universal insurance can only be brought about within a 
reasonable time through compulsory insurance legislation. The 
same reasons for extending education and civilization will apply 
to insurance, therefore compulsory insurance laws are entirely 
justified. 

National and state insurance should not come solely as a 
matter of conquest but should only come when existing insur- 
ance organizations have failed to carry out their full purposes or 
have misused or abused the principle of insurance. Unless ex- 
isting insurance agencies fulfill every purpose of insurance at a 
cost commensurate with the hazard assumed and within the 
reach of the insuring public, then these instrumentalities have 
failed in their purposes, and national or state insurance must 
necessarily take their place. 

The grant of insuring power, is a privilege subject to use 
or abuse. The stalte insurance superintendent is the legal 
guardian of this privilege and he is accountable in a great meas- 
ure for the abuse thereof. It is the unerring exercise of the 
power and function of his office, in the guardianship of this 
privilege, that safeguards its legitimate use. ; 

It is unfortunately true that under the existing insurance 
laws of many states, the insurance superintendent is held in a 
legal straight-jacket. The bigger the official he is, the more 
tightly the straight-jacket holds him, but if he is really big 
enough he will bulge out beyond the legal limits within which 
he is presumed to be encompassed, and protect the insuring 
public whenever an emergency arises. 

A new type of insurance superintendent has arisen during 
the past few years; the old-style of political “Godfather” for the 
companies, and the proverbial “good fellow” for the public, are 
fast vanishing. The new insurance commissioner teaches and 
amplifies insurance fundamentals. He realizes the serious need 
of the widest and most liberal insurance protection and compels 
all insurance organizations to establish standards that will sup- 
ply this need. He demands the spread of insurance to cover 
all insurable risks and to reach all forms of economic life. He 
interprets and applies insurance law by utilitarian principles. 
In his efforts he is aided by representatives and officials of legiti- 
mate insurance institutions. This includes the biggest, brain- 
iest and best men of our country; men of insurance knowledge, 
men of individual worth and highest integrity, men whose lives 
have been given in upbuilding and conserving the great institu- 
tion of insurance. It is through these men that private insur- 
ance organizations are able to accomplish their purposes. 

In this day we have the best and the worst insurance organ- 
izations,—the cheapest and costliest insurance systems,—the 
reputable and disreputable insurance operators,—the monopolist 
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and the communist, all these extending from one extreme to the 
other, utilizing the highest ingenuity of mankind to gain their 
divergent ends, but we can have but one kind of a supervising 
official. There are no quarters in legitimate public service for 
other kinds,—this one kind must come within that class which 
I have designated “The Insurance Statesman.” 

The position of insurance superintendent has been and is 
now being filled by men of the highest type,—by a much higher 
class of men than is usually found in other lines of public service. 
Strong, able, industrious, honest and efficient is the record of 
many, but many have served their terms without discovering the 
real field and purpose of the great instutition of insurance. 

The strenuousness of the position of insurance superinten- 
dent is somewhat illustrated by the following incident: 

Early last spring six Illinois officials suffering from political 
pie-counter indigestion, selected Hot Springs, Arkansas, where a 
race meet was in progress, as the proper place for a week’s 
recuperation. Their hotel waiter was a long-legged nigger with 
a Jack Johnson smile and a Jass-Band voice, who turned out to 
be their old friend Mose, a former waiter at the Leland Hotel 
in their capitol city. They arranged with-Mose, in addition to 
waiting on the table, to go out each morning and buy up all 
race horse tips, get in touch with rubbers and jockeys, select a 
winner for each race during the day, watch out for Illinois con- 
stituents and do whatever amount of lying they individually or 
collectively required. At the close of the week, after securing 
money from home, they paid their obligations and selected one 
of their number, a judicial personage with dignity and experi- 
ence, to settle with Mose, who felt that his services were quite 
valuable. After being duly compensated for his week’s work, 
Mose wiped the perspiration off his forehead, assmed a some- 
what exhausted attitude, and said, “Jedge, I done had a lot of 
jobs in my life, I been here at dis old Arlington for many years, 
done waited on lots of people from every state in de Union, and 
you know Jedge, was de principal liar for the old Leland Hotel 
in Springfield ’fore it burned. I done all the lyin’ for the mana- 
ger, the room clerk, the head waiter and the cabman, but I 


wants to tell you Jedge, dis am de damndest job what dis niggah 
eveh had.” 


The last statement somewhat expresses my experience 
as insurance superintendent. I practiced law for more than 
twenty years, representing many interests which took me into 
many states, but I must confess that my term of office as Insur- 


ance superintendent was the “damndest job” that this lawyer 
ever had. 


The Cleveland Association of Credit Men has the distinction 
of being the first association in the national organization to reserve 
hotel accommodations for the Dallas convention to be held next 
June. Twenty-five rooms have been reserved at the Hotel 
Adolphus for the Cleveland delegation. 
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The Call to Credit Men to Serve against Fire 
Waste 


J. A. Jamigson, Portland Oregon, Chairman, Fire Insurance 
Committee 


When the National Association of Credit Men took up the 
subject of fire insurance it was the intention to educate its 
members to study their policy and to teach them the importance 
of knowing the conditions of their risks and to scrupulously ob- 
serve them. A little later it was decided to carry this education 
on down to the retailer and it has now been definitely decided 
that our Association reorganize the increasing importance of 
other forms of insurance such as workmen’s compensation, lia- 
bility, and the insurance of an individual or partners in an enter- 
prise for the benefit of the enterprise. 

Of late years, however, it has been found that the greatest 
good can be accomplished along the lines of fire prevention and 
the activities have been more pronounced in that direction. It 
is only within the past twelve years that American people 
have begun to think of the subject at all, but in the past six 
years they have made wonderful progress and in some sections 
the phrase “Fire Prevention” is becoming almost as popular as a 
slogan as “Safety First.” It has been stated that this is a com- 
munity work and should be carried on by the different civic 
organizations and societies. This is quite true, but who is more 
interested in this work than the credit man, knowing as he does 
that when a fire starts in the business section of a country village 
that ten chances to one the entire business section is wiped out 
and heavy losses are sustained? Or who is better qualified to 
father this work than our 122 local credit men’s associations 
with a membership of 25,000? 

An excellent example of what-has been accomplished by 
this sort of work is given by Portland, Oregon. In 1911 the 
National office was urged by the Portland Association of Credit 
Men to take up active prevention work, but nothing was done 
until February, 1912, when Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of 
the National Fire Protection Association and Chas. E. Meek, of 
the Fourth National Bank in New York, visited Portland asked 
the Portland association to go into the subject of preventing fires. 
The association immediately appointed a fire prevention committee, 
headed. by E. M. Underwood, who immediately saw the great 
- possibilities of the idea and bent his energy to arousing interest 
and obtaining cooperation of the various civic organizations. He 
took his camera and put in all his spare time protographing 
hazardous conditions such as were causing fires almost every day. 
He had slides made and they were exhibited at various gatherings 
of business men in Portland and in neighboring cities. In the fall 
of.1913 the credit men held a fire prevention meeting, at which 
were shown these slides and others obtained from Mr. Wentworth, 
showing fire hazards of all kinds and also the effect of fire on pro- 
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tected and unprotected buildings, with illustrations from the great 
Baltimore fire. 

In 1914 the Oregon Civic League appointed a fire preven- 
tion committee to cooperate with the credit men in this work 
and it was through the efforts of these two organizations and 
the Portland fire department that the Fire Prevention Bureau 
for Portland was established in April, 1915. 

The fire losses for the previous year in the city had been 
$1,762,493. Almost from the very moment the bureau was 
established the losses began to decrease, from $6.78 per capita 
the year before the bureau was organized to $1.00 per capita for 
1916 and this year the estimated losses for the first ten months is 
only $20,000. The losses for September were only $3680, which 
is a remarkable record. The total number of alarms was re- 
duced from 1854 to 802 and while in 1914 there were only eight 
days of full twenty-four hours in which no alarms were re- 
ceived, in 1916 there were sixty-one. The false alarms were 
reduced from 187 to 13 and deaths from fire from 16 to 7. Of 
the seven lives lost during 1916 only one was burned in an 
actual fire, the other six were caused, four by carelessness with 
gasoline and two by children playing with matches, their cloth- 
ing igniting. 

While the good work was going on in the city, the state 
was not being neglected and after two trials at the legislature 
for a fire marshal law, efforts were crowned with success by a 
law enacted at the session of the legislature in January last, 
this law becoming effective May first. 

Good results from the marshal’s work were obtained from 
the start. Thousands of dollars have been saved from fire waste 
and the public school children are being drilled to accomplish 
quick exits to safety in case of fire. They are also being edu- 
cated to “fight the fire before it starts,” not only in school but in 
their homes. 

The Portland association cannot take all the credit for this 
good work as help came from state and city authorities and 
civic organizations. Yet the association began the work and 
has stuck to it while others have done good work for six months 
or a year and then seeing their goal far in the distance have 
withdrawn. Still the work has hardly started. The officials 
must be backed up and encouraged in their work and made to 
feel that the association, comprising as it does, the largest and 
best manufacturing, wholesale and banking interests in the 
state are behind them in their work and that there is ever a 
helping hand within their reach. 

Public thought is being quickened to find a means to force 
careless persons who are indifferent about the conditions of 
their premises and the orgin of fire upon them to answer to their 
neighbors and the public at large for damage caused by such 
fires and for the cost of extinguishing them. And the National 
Fire Protective Association is again urging the enactment of an 
ordinance fixing a liability for cost of extinguishing preventable 
fires upon individuals ignoring fire prevention orders. There is 
already such a provision in the charters of New York and Cleve- 
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land, and also in those of the second class cities of Pennsylvania. 
Fire departments are not maintained to protect a man from the 
results of his negligence and when he calls upon the city in 
any such case, he should be made to pay for the service and the 
National Association of Credit Men should cooperate with the 
National Fire Protection Association to have a similar ordinance 
as the one enjoyed by Cleveland, enacted in every city of the 
United States and to see that he does pay. The time is now ripe 
to have this done. 

A graphic comparison of fire causes for 1915 arranged ac- 
cording to states, compiled from an analysis of nearly 500,000 
fires show that 21.4 per cent of these fires were strictly prevent- 
able, 37.9 per cent partly preventable and the remainder 40.7 
per cent from unknown causes, probably largely preventable. 
Since entering the war with Germany the percentage from un- 
known causes has been increasing very rapidly. Our members 
can be of great assistance to the government in checking incen- 
diarism by seeing that their own property is safely guarded and 
that every suspicious stranger seen about their plants is reported 
to the authorities at once. We are not doing our duty to our 
country if we permit food intended for our soldiers to be de- 
stroyed by fire. Once destroyed it cannot be replaced and the 
insurance money is of no value to the men in the trenches. 
What they want is food and clothing and plenty of them. Our 
members are the leaders of the business interests of their re- 
spective cities and what they say will be listened to with at- 
tention and respect. 

There is one effective method of cutting down this enormous 
fire waste and that is by cooperation of all the members. The 
122 committees of local associations are willing to do their share 
of the work but they need encouragement and backing so that 
when they go before the state legislature, the governor or 
mayor, in an endeavor to better conditions they can feel that 
they are supported by the best and most influential interests. 

Let us study this question and all pull together and our 
Association will be the leader as it ought to be in eliminating 
this appalling waste. 


The Fire Insurance Policy as a Contract 


WiiuiaM N. Bament, General Adjuster, Franklin Fire Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia 


The seal used by the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York for many years contained the following inscription: 
“Alter alterius onera portate’”—‘“Bear ye one another’s burdens,” 
and it would be difficult to conceive of a more highly appropriate 
motto for such a department, or a more felicitous expression 
with which to symbolize the underlying principle of insurance. 

According to the authorities, insurance was originally held 
to be in effect nothing but a mere wager, and it was a matter of 
grave doubt whether as a principle of ethics it should be allowed, 
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but for many years it has been regarded as the handmaid of com- 
merce and an absolute business necessity, the gambling element 
being eliminated or reduced to a minimum by the fact that in 
order to support a valid contract the party insured must have 
an insurable interest in the subject thereof. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, in addition to the regular business of insurance, wager- 
ing contracts were issued both in England and on the Continent, 
covering almost every conceivable subject or event, but about 
the middle of the same century the issuing of wagering policies 
was prohibited by statute and Lord Mansfield, who may justly 
be regarded as the father of insurance law, rendered his famous 
decision making an insurable interest the basis of the contract. 
This put an end to the demoralizing practice and paved the way 
for the marvelous development of legitimate insurances, and 
placed the business upon the high plane where it now rests and 
where it is universally regarded as one of the bulwarks of our 
mercantile, industrial and social life. 

The oldest form of insurance is marine, which was doubt- 
less in vogue among the ancients, but did not assume anything 
approaching its present form until the twelfth or thirteenth cent- 
ury, when it was taken up by the Lombards who resided in 
Northern Italy. They had branches in all the important cities 
of Europe and some of them settled in London, and Lombard 
Street, London, which takes its name from them, became in time 
the great marine underwriting center of the world. 

It was not, however, until the great London conflagration 
of 1666, that people awoke to a realization of the great danger 
of loss by fire, and it was not until thirty years later that any- 
thing except sporadic efforts were made toward placing fire 
insurance upon a firm basis, but during the past two centuries 
it has steadily grown in public favor and is now by far the most 
popular of all the various departments of insurance. 

Contracts of insurance, although they may be by parol, are 
almost universally reduced to writing in an instrument called 
the “policy,” which word is most probably of Italian derivation 
and signifies a promise or a note or memorandum in writing. 

In addition to the necessity of an insurable interest, there 
are a number of other elements essential to a legitimate contract 
of insurance, it is primarily a contract of indemnity; it requires 
the utmost good faith on the part of all parties thereto; there 
must be a risk which may result in a real loss which neither party 
has the power to avert or hasten, and it is incumbent upon the in- 
sured to communicate to the insurer all facts material to the risk. 
: In order to constitute an insurable interest, the insured 
must be so circumstanced with respect to property subject to 
loss or damage by fire, that he may be benefited by its safety 
or prejudiced by its destruction, and this includes a great variety of 
relations. 

The following interests may be mentioned as insurable: 
An owner, in whole or in part, of the property; a vendor and 
vendee under an executory contract of sale; a mortgagee; a 
remainderman; a lessee in improvements to the building or 
land or in his profit on the lease, or one who has obligated him- 
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self to restore the property or to pay rent; a landlord in the 
rents or rental value of the property; a warehouseman or bailee 
in advances or charges, or on his assumed liability; a common 
carrier on its liability; an owner in his profits; a merchant or 
manufacturer in the use and occupancy of his store or plant. A 
right to future possessions, or a future interest, no matter how 
improbable its attainment, will support an insurable interest, 
whereas a mere expectancy, no matter how probable its realiza- 
tion, will not, although recent decisions by certain courts in this 
country seem to indicate some departure from this time-honored 
principle. 

A policy of insurance is an aleatory contract in the sense 
that it embodies the element of chance and is contingent upon 
some event which may or may not occur. It is a reciprocal 
contract in that it involves mutual obligations. It is a voluntary 
contract whether it be a form prescribed by the state or not, 
and when issued by the insurer and accepted by the insured, 
both are bound by its provisions. It is a personal contract and 
does not follow the property nor pass with the title unless as- 
signed with the consent of the insurer. The personal nature 
of the contract becomes increasingly evident when it is realized 
that it is not property as such which is insured, but the individ- 
ual, although the words “property insured” by reason of cn- 
tinuous use, have become an insurance idiom. It is a condition- 
al contract and its validity depends upon its conditions being 
complied with. This is necessarily so for the reasén that for 
a comparatively small consideration, the insurer may be called 
upon to pay a large amount, and because the contract is designed 
to cover every conceivable class of property and protect virtually 
every interest known to the commercial world. 

The policy must protect the insurer against material mis- 
representation, abandonment of property, over-insurance, over- 
loading of buildings, extravagant claims, increase in risk and 
moral hazard, both before and after a loss, for inasmuch as 
many fires are welcomed if not desired, if a moral hazard does 
not exist before, it not infrequently develops after a loss has 
occurred. It is on this account and because insurance companies 
deal with all sorts and conditions of men that the standard 
policy in current use, contains provisions exempting the insurer 
from liability for any one of a dozen or more sins of commission 
on the part of the insured, and for any one of an equal number 
of sins of omission, and provides that the company shall not 
be liable for loss caused in a dozen different ways, nor for loss 
on eight classes of property under any circumstances, nor for 
loss on about a score of others unless liability is specifically as- 
sumed thereon. Fortunately for the public, insurance com- 
panies do not always stand upon their technical rights, but on 
the contrary, are disposed to view all meritorious claims in a 
spirit of the broadest liberality. It is doubtful if one person in 
a thousand ever reads his policy, especially the printed condi- 
tions, but it is not the only well-known piece of literature relat- 
ing to protection from fire, that people ought to read but do not. 

The adoption of a standard fire policy by the State of New 
York in 1886, marked a great advance in the insurance contract. 
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The ornate policies in use prior to that time, with no uniformity 
in conditions, with their classification of hazards, which few 
could understand, and their fine print, which no one not possess- 
ing unusually acute vision could read, gave way’ to the plainly 
printed uniform policy, with materially simplified conditions, 
which was adopted either verbatim or with slight modifications 
by other states, so that it is probably safe to say that for the 
past thirty years, fully seventy-five per cent of all the policies 
issued, outside of the states having standard policies of their 
own, have been the New York Standard. Although this has 
not resulted in uniformity of decisions, it has had the effect of 
materially restricting litigation and has been of incalculable 
benefit both to the insurer and the insured. A new standard 
policy is to go into effect in New York January 1, 1918. It has 
already been adopted by several states and will no doubt be by 
others in the not distant future. From time immemorial it has 
been the uniform practice of the courts to construe the insurance 
contract most liberally in favor of the insured as against the 
insurer in accordance with the general rule that the contract 
should be construed most strictly against the one by whom it is 
prepared. The standardizing of the policy by the legislatures 
of the various states has neutralized this tendency to some ex- 
tent, but the courts can safely be relied upon to prevent for- 
feiture if it can be done without undue violence to the plain 
intent of the contract. 

Insurance companies are not inclined to resist the payment 
of claims, but on the contrary, they sometimes approach the 
extreme limit of propriety, generosity and good morals, in their 
efforts to avoid litigation. This is evidenced by the fact that of 
all the losses which occur, probably not more than one-fifth of 
one per cent become the subject of litigation, and one-half of 
these are settled before the cases come to trial. To put it 
another way, out of all the policies issued, the courts are not 
called upon to adjudicate claims under more than one out of 
every thirty thousand, which may be regarded as quite a favor- 
able commentary upon the mutual fairmindedness of the com- 
panies and the insuring public. 

Too great emphasis cannot be laid upon the constractual 
nature of the policy. By accepting it the insured, in the absence 
of mutual error, which, of course, can be corrected, becomes 
bound by all the descriptions, representations, warranties and 
conditions, written or printed, contained therein. Every prop- 
erty owner should read his policy, the written portion, in order 
to see that everything he desires covered is mentioned therein, 
and that the description, location, amount and dates are correct; 
and the printed portion, in order to obtain information with re- 
gard to his duties and obligations. He should comply with 
all conditions of the contract and be in a position, when a loss 
occurs, to demand as a right, and not to receive as a matter of 
grace, payment from the insurer. 

An analysis of the conditions of the contract will be im- 
possible at this time. It will be sufficient to say that the new 
standard policy before its adoption, received the most careful 
consideration at the hands of insurance commissioners, legisla- 
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tive committees and the best minds in the fire insurance business, 
and it is fair to conclude that it contains no provisions, except 
those which years of experience have demonstrated to be abso- 
lutely necesszry to the safe conduct of the business and to the 
support of a wise public policy. 

Although all enterprising insurance companies, agents and 
brokers make a practice of notifying their customers of the 
expiration of their policies, they are under no obligation so to 
do; hence, the insured should not only keep careful watch over 
his expiration, but he should see that his insurance is renewed 
several days before the policies expire. The insurance text 
writers and the courts which have passed on the subject, few in. 
number though they be, have held to the view that the occur- 
rence of a loss is synchronous with the fire actually reaching the 
property described in the policy. Hence, if a fire or conflagra- 
tion starts in neighboring property some time before noon, the 
insurance expiring at noon, and the fire, or the smoke, heat or 
water therefrom, does not reach the premises until after noon, 
the owner will be compelled to suffer the consequences of his 
own neglect if he has failed to renew his policies. (Insurance 
Co. vs. Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., (Ky.), 34 Ins. Law Journal, 740). 

This question as to when a loss occurs, in’ circumstances 
such as those above outlined, arose at Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco, but fortunately for the parties insured, in both instances, 
the insurance had either been renewed in the same companies 
or replaced in- others so that they sustained no loss. The claims 
were paid under the new policies. Of course, if a fire breaks 
out in the described premises, and continues to burn thereafter 
until the property is totally destroyed, it is deemed one event 
and the entire loss is one occurring within the term of the policy. 

A number of years ago, before the days of the telephone, a 
merchant in a western city, started from his place of business in 
the suburbs to renew the insurance on his packing house, 
amounting to $100,000, which was to expire that day at noon. 
He was unexpectedly delayed and when approaching the insur- 
ance center, the fire bell rang. He supposed it was tolling the 
hour of noon, but it was sounding the death knell of his business 
career. It was quarter past twelve, his plant was on fire and 
burned to the ground. And this is only one of many instances 
of a similar nature which have occurred in the past and which 
will occur in the future. The insured cannot transfer to the 
shoulders of others the responsibilities which properly belong to 
his own. 

When it is considered that a very large majority of all the 
property in this country, of ever kind and nature, is protected 
by insurance, that about thirty million fire insurance policies 
are issued annually, upon which the premiums amount to‘nearly 
half a billion dollars, that the losses thereunder are nearly sixty 
per cent of that amount, that these policies furnish collateral for 
loans on about sixty per cent of all the real estate in the country, 
and form the basis of our commercial credit, we can realize that 
of all the forms of contract in currept use, there is none more 
indispensable to the business world ,than the contract of in- 
surance. 
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How to Read the Statement of Condition of Your 
Insurance Company 


* By Arrep M. BEsT 


A policy of fire insurance is an agreement on the part of the 
institution issuing it to indemnify the policyholder for loss or 
damage due to or arising out of the occurrence of a fire. It 
usually continues in force for a considerable period. To afford 
ideal protection, the policy must be enforcible under the most 
adverse possible conditions, which means that the institution 
issuing the policy must be, beyond question, responsible, both 
at the time the policy is issued and the time the loss occurs; and 
that the terms of the contract shall be clear and comprehensive, 
the minds of the insurer and the insured meeting on every essen- 
tial point. This paper, however, will deal only with the analysis 
of the statements of fire insurance companies, and not with the 
preparation of forms. 

Fire insurance companies file elaborate annual statements 
with the insurance departments of all the states in which they 
are licensed to operate. These are prepared as of December 
3lst, and are practically uniform throughout the United States. ~ 
They include detailed information concerning assets, liabilities, 
income and disbursements. Knowledge of a few fundamental 
principles of underwriting and insurance accounting will make 
them clear even to those who have no deep technical knowledge 
of insurance. 

Fire insurance companies are always subject to the possi- 
bility of sustaining great losses through a conflagration. Their 
assets should therefore be liquid and of sufficient volume to 
offset all liabilities, including capital, and leave a substantial 
surplus, which in well managed companies is maintained at an 
amount at least equal to the paid-in capital. Such companies 
might find themselves called upon to pay for conflagration 
losses, at any time, an amount equal to their premium income 
for six months, or more. Consequently, a fire insurance com- 
pany doing a general business of average character should not 
write annually in net premium an amount exceeding its com- 
bined capital and surplus, and preferably the relation of volume 
to loss-paying capacity should be lower. On the other hand, 
since fire insurance is based upon the law of average, it is de- 
sirable that a company operate in a sufficiently Wide territory to 
be able to make up with reasonable promptness losses sustained 
at any one point by means of the income derived from other 
sections. 

In applying these few general principles, the following items 
in the statements of the companies should be considered: 

Assets: In their statements the companies set out in detail 
the nature and amount of their assets. In most states the kinds 
of. investments permitted are carefully restricted, but in other 


* President Alfred M. Best Company, Incorporated, Publishers of 
Best’s Insurance Reports, New York City. 
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states considerably more latitude is allowed, and frequently 
abused. Heavy investments in real estate are undesirable be- 
cause non-liquid and because arbitrary increases in valuations 
may be made to conceal excessive losses or expenses. Good 
real-estate mortgages, bonds, and stocks are more desirable, 
but, of course, the desirability of all of these investments varies 
greatly, and the lists should be closely scrutinized. Secutities in 
the least degree speculative are undesirable; the shrinkage re- 
cently in even standard securities has been so great that the 
supervising insurance officials have agreed to permit fire insur- 
ance companies to list their securities at the end of 1917 at the 
average of the quotations of November 1, 19166, and the Ist of 
February, May, August and November, 1917. From one point 
of view this is equitable, but policyholders must remember, in 
scanning the statements published early next year, that the 
companies could not realize on these securities at anything like 
the figures reached by this averaging process—unless there 
should be a most unexpected recovery in the next few months. 
Therefore, the surplus shown should be proportionately dis- 
counted, 

Liabilities: Most of the items set down in the published 
statements need no explanation. Losses are reported gross, with 
deduction, stated separately, for reinsurance recoverable. If a 
company’s business is not prosperous, there is a temptation to 
minimize the estimates for unsettled claims, but usually this 
item is honestly reported. The item of unearned premiums (or 
reinsurance reserve) represents the amount returnable should 
all policies in force be canceled. This is computed on gross 
premiums, without considerng the expense of acquiring the 
business, including the commissions allowed to agents. If 
policies are canceled, the agent’s percentage of commission is in 
practice deducted from the retutn premium, and where business 
is reinsured en bloc the company assuming the business usually 
allows a very substantial commission upon the unearned pre- 
mium turned over to it, representing the expense which would 
attend the acquisition of a similar volume of business through 
its own agents. There is, therefore, an unrevealed element of 
strength in the statements of well-managed fire insuranc com- 
panies, representing the amount which could be realized by the 

‘cancelation or reinsurance of the business in force. In other 
words, the unearned premium liability, under ordinary condi- 
tions, can be discharged by the payment of from 40 to 70 per 
cent of the amount which the companies are required by law to 
report as a liability. 

Premiums are shown net, after deducting return premiums 
on canceled policies and reinsurance premiums. The premium 
income is the fund from which losses and expenses are to be 
paid. Therefore, in all standard statistical publications the last- 
mentioned items are compared with the premium revenue. 


Roughly speaking, losses on a business which is of reasonably. 


stable volume should average, over a period of years, about 50 
and expenses 40 percent, or a little less. On a rapidly increas- 
ing business the loss ratio is deceptively low, because premiums 
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are paid in advance for a considerable period, during the whole 
of which period losses will occur and must be paid. The true 
test, therefore, of the progress or retrogression of a fire insur- 
ance company is a comparison of the losses and expenses incurred 
(taking into account the increase or decrease of those unpaid) 
with the premiums earned, taking into account the increase or 
decrease of unearned premium liability. 

To sum up: The business man should satisfy himself as to 
the character of the management and the quality of the assets 
(including a consideration of their convertibility into cash quickly 
and without undue sacrifice) of each company whose policy is 
submitted ; he should make sure that it is transacting a volume 
of business neither too large nor too small in propoftion to its 
net resources—i. e., first, its surplus, and, second, its paid-in 
capital, and he should make sure that its loss and expense ratios 
are normal, for a prosperous company is likely to be more just in 
its settlements than one which maintains only a struggling hold 
upon existence. 

These comments apply particularly to the statements of 
standard stock fire insurance companies. The statements of 
mutual companies and inter-insurance exchanges are, in many 
instances, made up upon a basis so different from the one under 
discussion that it would be impossible within the limits of such 
a statement as this even to attempt to fix rules for their analysis. 


Automobile Insurance for Business Men 
A. E. Wuirte, Northern Assurance Co. Ltd. of London 


Automobile insurance differs from other classes of insur- 
ance in that it is essentially a form of insurance connected with 
the present and future. When motor driven vehicles were first in- 
troduced on the roads of this country, they were regarded with 
that kind of awe-struck amazement and, one might say, fear, 
which marked the comparatively recent invention of the aero-mmp. — 
plane, and were at first considered so dangerous that drastic ~~ 
laws were enacted to control their speed. This was unnecessary 
for the reason that the early types were not capable of making 
over ten miles per hour at the best and as a matter of fact, it is 
doubtful if they could be made to operate for an hour at a time 
without stopping. This was the experimental stage and the 
industry has grown so rapidly that it is ranked as one of the 
seven wonders. In twenty-five years it has progressed to the 
extent that at the present time there are nearly 4,500,000 auto- 
mobiles registered in the United States. 

This naturally opened up a new field for insurance compan- 
ies by creating a demand for insurance against numerous haz- 
ards arising out of their use and operation. The companies 
readily responded and as a result, the owner of a car can buy 
protection against almost every conceivable hazard. 

In order to acquaint the average automobile owner with the 
principal forms of automobile protection, a brief description of 
the various features may be of interest. The most important is 
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that commonly called “Liability.” This form of policy pro- 
vides protection to the car owner against all claims for personal 
injuries to persons outside of his immediate family, caused by 
the operation of his automobile and for which he is legally 
liable. The usual limit of indemnity is $10,000 where a number 
of persons are injured, and $5000 where only one individual is 
involved. These are the basic amounts, but the limits can be 
increased by payment of an additional premium. The policy 
may also be extended to cover various members of the family, 
or others, by having them named in the policy. This is a feature 
very often overlooked and causes considerable trouble in the 
event that an accident occurs while the car is operated by any- 
one other than the assured or his paid chauffeur. The additional 
cost is so small and the prudent man should not hesitate to 
take advantage of it. 

Accidents involving personal injuries frequently occur, 
where there is no negligence on the part of the operator of the 
car. Yet in a civil action by the injured party, a sympathetic 
jury invariably awards damages against the car owner. A 
liability policy relieves the assured of any expense for defense 
and pays the amount awarded by the court up to its face value. 

“Property Damage” is another form of insurance, which 
costs little and provides protection, usually limited to $1000, 
against all claims for which the assured is legally liable, made 
against him by third parties for damage to property, caused by 
the operation of the automobile. This form of insurance can- 
not be bought separate, and is issued in the form of an endorse- 
ment to be attached to a liability or fire policy. The protection 
afforded is similar to that of the liability policy, the only differ- 
ence being that the latter protects against claims for injuries to 
persons and the former against damage to property. This may 
also be extended to cover claims for loss of use of the property 
damaged or destroyed, which under the regular form is not cov- 
ered. To illustrate, through careless driving the assured may 
collide with another automobile damaging it. The owner makes 
claim for his damage and also for loss of use of his car, while it 
is in process of repair. The first form of property damage in- 
surance would take care of the repair bill only and the assured 
would be obliged to pay the claim for loss of use out of his own 
pocket, while the second form of insurance would take care of 
both claims. 

We now come to the forms of insurance which the car 
owner can secure for his own protection, that is, where the com- 
pany agrees to indemnify him for any loss he personally may 
sustain by reason of damage to or destruction of his automobile. 
This may be caused by fire, theft, transportation or collision. 
The fire is the basic policy ; the other three coverages cannct be 
purchased separately. A fire liability policy must be taken in 
order to secure the benefits of the other three. 

The majority of the companies have adopted a standard 
forn? of fire policy, providing for three forms of protection. 
No. 1, a “Valued” policy, covering for a stipulated amount 
against the hazards of fire, theft and transportation. Should a 
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car insured under this form be completely destroyed by any oi 
the hazards, the company will pay the face value of the policy 
in settlement, or should there be a partial loss, the cost of suit- 
able repair or replacement will be paid and the policy is auto- 
matically reinstated for the full amount without payment of 
additional premium. Needless to say, this form finds greater 
favor, with the insuring public, for the reason that depreciation 
is not taken into consideration in the settlement of losses. The 
No. 2 “Non-Valued” form covers the same hazards, the differ- 
ence being that total losses are settled on the basis of the market 
value of the car the day it is destroyed, and this form does not 
provide for automatic reinstatement. Partial losses, are settled 
for the actual cost of repair. No. 3, “Non-Valued” policy covers 
the hazards of fire and transportation only and differs from No. 
2 policy only to the extent that theft is eliminated from the 
perils insured against. 

Each of the policies covers the car and its equipinent, any- 
where within the boundaries of the United States and Canada, 
excluding Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands and Alaska. 

Collision insurance is a form that appeals to the average 
car owner. It provides that the company indemnify the assured 
for any damage sustained to his car and equipment as the re- 
sults of a collisios with any object either moving or stationary. 
This is sold in two forms, known as “Deductible Average” and 
“Full Coverage.” Under the first the assured is obliged to 
assume the first $25 of every loss. In other words, he must pay 
out of his own pocket all losses amounting to $25 or under and 
the company is only liable for losses in excess of that. amount. 
If he cares to pay an additional premium, he can secure full 
rT in which event the company pays the full amount of the 
oss. 

This also is a form of insurance that cannot be bought 
separately and must be taken in the form of an endorsement to 
be attached to a fire or liability policy. 

All automobile fire insurance policies, whether valued or 
non-valued, protect the assured against the perils of transporta- 
tion, which means that if the automobile is lost or damaged 
while in transit by rail or water within the limits of the United 
States or Canada, due to derailment, collision, stranding, sink- 
ing, etc., the company will indemnify the assured for such loss. 
In addition to these various forms which constitute the chief 
source of business to the companies, are the minor and less pop- 
ular forms, such as tornado, windstorm, earthquake, explosion 
and accidental external discharge or leakage of water. These 
are in demand in certain sections of the country. Companies 
also have prepared endorsements to take care of additional 
equipment, extra bodies, personal effects, etc. Whenever a car 
is quipped with an approved fire extinguisher or locking device, 
a reduction is made from the fire or theft rate. 

It might not be a digression, but rather an item of interest, 
to mention the fact that all classes of insurance on automobiles 
are written at rates entirely inadequate to the risks assumed, or 
the liability outstanding. This condition is chiefly due to the 
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lack of sufficient statistics, caused by the fact that the automo- 
bile is comparatively a new venture for insurance companies and 
the time is not far distant when there will be a revision of rates, 
which will be more equitable for both the company and the 
policy-holder. 

The ownership of an automobile, whether pleasure or com- 
mercial, involves dangers not realized by the average man, The 
congested traffic of our great cities and surrounding territory, 
creates conditions which make the operation of a car a source 
of menace to the public at large. In one month recently, 804 per- 
sons were killed by automobiles in the state of New York, to 
say nothing of the thousands of minor accidents not recorded. 
A little thought devoted to the subject, will undoubtedly con- 
vince the car owner who is not insured, that safety from worry, 
law suits and monetary losses, can only be obtained by protect- 
ing himself in every possible manner through insurance. The 
knowledge that he is protected, is conducive to that peace of 
mind which is absolutely essential to the successful conduct of 
his business interests. Furthermore it is an asset that is of 
value when viewed from the standpoint of credit. If unpro- 
tected by insurance, the debtor may become insolvent through 
a judgment awarded against him for damages, or loss by fire. 

These contingencies are considered very carefully by the 
credit departments of all large commercial houses and credit is 
cut down or refused altogether when they know that the appli- 
cant is not carrying proper protection on his property. 


Personal Liability for Fires 
Davip B. SuHarp, of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar 


“There is never a child burned from playing with matches; there is never a tenant 
suffocated in a pa apartment house; there is never a stock of valuable mer- 
, 


chandise scorched, water-soaked and thrown on the dump, that some single, determinable 


human agency of purpose or neglect is not directly responsible.”—Franklin H. 
Wentworth. 


Figures may be tiresome, but they frequently possess the 
virtue of being eminently instructive. 

The American Year Book for 1916 places the loss by fire 
in the United States for that year at $231,442,995. This amount 
closely approximates a quarter of a billion, and the annual lots 
in recent years has not varied greatly from that figure. The 
figures are worthy of consideration. If this amount could be 
saved annually instead of being vainly sacrificed on the altars of 
the Fire God, it would be almost sufficient to pay the principal 
of the bonds of the two Liberty loans already issued, in the short 
period of twenty years. 

Estimating the population of this country at 100,000,000, the 
loss for 1916 as above quoted, averaged more than $2.31 per 
capita. The statistics for last year in Europe are not available 
(at least not to the writer), but prior to the war they showed 
a per capita fire loss in the western European countries of 39 
cents to 50 cents, the lowest being in Germany. 

Hon. C. J. Doyle, at the time the State Fire Marshal of 
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Illinois, in an address in 1912, made the following statement: 
“Last year (1911), in the city of Berlin, which is about equal 
in size to Chicago, the fire waste was less than $200,000. During 
the same period of time we burned more than $6,000,000 worth 
of property in Chicago. The city of Buffalo, last year (1911), 
had a greater fire loss than London, the largest city m the world; 
and the city of Chicago had a fire waste nine times that of the 
ay of Paris.” This loss by fire is waste absolute and irretriev- 
able. 

But the shamefulness of this loss does not lie in the unfav- 
orable contrast with the losses in the European countries. The 
real disgrace is found in the fact that much the greater portion 
of our fire waste is easily preventable. A brief ¢xamination of 
the figures of a single state will bear out this statement. 

The report of the State Fire Marshal of Ohio for the year 
1916, shows that in that year there were 6,042 fires with a damage 
to buildings and contents of $7,376,443. Of these only 183 were 
of incendiary origin; 230 were caused by lightning, and spontan- 
eous combustion is assigned in the report as responsible for 282. 
On the other hand, we find that burning rubbish and bonfires 
caused 126 fires, with a loss of $47,487; defective flues started 
463, with a loss of $292,333; defective grates, 61, with a loss of”* 
$204,040; electric wires were responsible for 223 fires, with a loss 
of $759,270. Carelessness with matches caused 679 fires and the 
resultant loss was $705,211; while smokers’ carelessness resulted 
in 221 fires, with a loss of $233,666. Without going into further 
detail as to specific causes, the report discloses that out of about 
6,000 fires in Ohio, in 1916, only about 1,500 were possibly un- 
avoidable, and that 4,500, or 75 per cent of all fires in the state 
that year were easily preventable. 

The figures from Ohio were taken because they were the 
most easily available to the writer and not because they were 
most favorable to the argument. In fact, Ohio as compared with 
many of the states, has a most favorable record. For this state 
has had a State Fire Marshal’s office for seventeen years, and 
the office has been energetically administered. The Fire Mar- 
shal has wide powers under the statute creating his office. Local 
fire officials throughout the state have also been active in the 
work, - lie] 

So it would seem that the figures given for Ohio probably 
show fewer fires due to carelessness than would be found in the 
country at large. Assuming then that 75 per cent is not too 
great an estimate for the preventable fire waste throughout he 
country, and applying this percentage to the. fire loss in 1916 as 
given above, it is found that the waste due to fires which occurred 
through carelessness or negligence amounted to more than $173,- 
000,000. Subtracting this from $231,000,000, leaves $56,000,000 
which possibly was unavoidable, and this still leaves a per capita 
loss of 56 cents, which is greater than that of England, France 
or Germany for their fires from all causes. 

Here is presented an opportunity for conservation worthy 
of the genius of a Hoover. The American people were wasting 
millions of dollars worth of feod annually. Mr. Hoover’s prob- 
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lem was to educate them to the point where this waste would be 
eliminated and the garbage can become obsolete as a household 
utensil. He has accomplished much in this direction and will 
accomplish more. 

But the American people are still burning their property with 
abandon. The problem is the same in character as that which 
confronted Mr. Hoover, and infinitely more difficult of solution. 
Millions of dollars worth of lumber, steel and iron, and the 
other commodities necessary in building construction are being 
destroyed annually through our carelessness and negligence, which 
should be saved for the construction of ships with which to main- 
tain and renew the commerce of the world. The Government is 
making mighty efforts to combat the incendiary machinations of 
alien enemies. Yet the incendiary losses, unless it be in limited 
local areas, do not compare with the preventable losses in the 
country at large. The‘conscience of the people must be aroused 
to the immorality and wickedness of this preventable fire waste. 

Efforts to this end, however, have not been entirely lacking. 
The National Fire - Protection Association has for many years 
conducted a vigorous campaign against fire waste. The state 
fire marshals, especially in those states where the departments 
are adequately supported, have energetically sought to arouse the 
public to its duty by means of bulletins, addresses and other 
agencies. A number of the states, by legislation, have made 
compulsory the education of the children in public, and private 
schools, on the subject of fire dangers. And in many states by 
gubernatorial proclamation, a “Fire Prevention Day” is annually 
observed, the date usually being October 9, the anniversary of 
the great fire in Chicago in 1871. 

It is said that in Germany a fire is regarded as a crime. 
When a fire occurs in a building the owner promptly receives a 
visit from the police, and if it be found that the fire occurred 
through his negligence, he not only receives no insurance, but 
pays any damage caused to his neighbors, and in addition, the 
cost of extinguishing the fire. We are probably not ready in 
this country to follow Germany all the way in this matter. But 
it is plain that something is needed to increase our sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for our enormous fire waste. 

The reader who has followed this article thus far may now 
be wondeting when something would be said upon the subject, 
“Personal Liability for Fires.” On this subject the law is quite 
plain, and if it could be more frequently applied, would be al- 
together adequate. One who by his negligence causes a fire 
which results in damages to another is liable therefor. 

This principle has been frequently enunciated by the courts. 
The Supreme Court of Michigan has stated the rule thus: 

“One through whose negligence fire is caused in his building 
which spreads to his neighbor’s building and destroys it, is liable 
for the damage.” (Lillibridge vs. McCann, 117 Mich., 84.) 

This is but a specific statement of the broad general doctrine 
that one who through his negligence injures another, is liable 
in damages for the injury thus caused. Another paragraph of 
the syllabus in the case just cited, shows the circumstances under 
which the ruling was made. It is as follows: 
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“Where plaintiff's house, barn, hay, grain and other property were 
destroyed by fire communicated from defendant’s barn, and it was shown 
that just before the fire defendant lit his pipe, and went to sleep on hay 
or straw, and he testified that his pipe must have slipped from his mouth 
while he was asleep, direction of a verdict for defendant was error, as 
the question of his negligence was for the jury.” 


The rule in Michigan as stated above, will be found not to 
differ materially from that in the other states, and directly ap- 
peals to the reason as being eminently just and sensible. Most, if 
not all the states, by legislative enactment, have made railroad 
corporations liable in damages for any injury caused by the 
emission of sparks from their locomotives. Is there any reason 
why the individual who causes a fire by his negligence should be 
held to a lesser liability? 

The trouble then is not found in the state of the law as to 
personal liability for fires. But owing to the infrequency with 
which the law has been applied, this principle of personal lia- 
bility has not inculcated in the great mass of the public, a proper 
sense of personal responsibility. So, in order to bring the matter 
home to our citizenship, it has been suggested that certain legis- 
lation be enacted which will, in one respect make the common law 
rule more easy of application, and in another respect extend the _ 
liability to something which has probably not been covered by 
the common law. 

The following measure has been proposed for enactment by 
our legislature: 

“Any person, firm or corporation, for any fire caused by, resulting 
from, or spreading by reason of the negligence of such person, firm or 
corporation, or caused by, resulting from, or spreading by reason of non- 
compliance with any law or ordinance, or lawful regulation or requirement 
of, or by any state or municipal authority, shall be liable in damages to any 
person, firm or corporation injured thereby, for all loss, expense or damage 
caused by or resulting from any such negligence or noncompliancé; and 
shall be further liable for any expense incurred by any municipal or other 
governmental agency in extinguishing or attempting to extinguish any fire 
so caused, resulting or spreading.” 

At least the last clause of the above proposed statute, re- 
lating to the expense of extinguishment, has already been specifi- 
cally endorsed by the National Association of Credit Men and 
by many public authorities and civic and commercial organiza- 
tions. 

Legislation of this character, if enacted and vigorously ap- 
plied, would doubtless prove a more potential educational factor 
than all the other agencies mentioned. 

With all these vast possibilities of conservation before us, 
it would seem that the Government, while not abating its activities 
against incendiaries, should also take cognizance of the prevent- 
able fire waste; take advantage of the times to awaken the con- 
science of the nation to the gravity of the situation; and co- 
ordinate the efforts of all agencies now working in the cause of 
fire prevention. 

Mr. Hoover has succeeded in impressing upon our people 
their responsibility for the waste of food. Is there a genius 
among us who can accomplish the task of arousing us to a full 
sense of our personal responsibility and liability for the waste 
caused by negligent and careless habits with regard to fire? 
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The Work of the Rating Bureau 


Wiis O. Ross, Manager, New York Fire Insurance Exchange 


In the fire insurance business in the United States there are 
forty-one rating bureaus covering as many different geographical 
areas. Ten are substantially city bureaus, each covering either 
a single city or a city and its immediate suburbs, their head 
offices being respectively at Boston, Providence, New York, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. The others operate either in portions of a 
state, in groups of states, or sometimes in a single state ex- 
clusive of its largest city. 

Practically all rating bureaus employ the same general 
method. They handle great classes of substantialiy similar 
risks like dwellings, apartment houses, or the ordinary combined 
store-and-dwelling risk without the use of any schedules but by 
the promulgation of flat or class or what are called minimum 
rates, applicable to all members of the class. The reason is the 
general belief that the variations in hazard among the members 
of these tolerably uniform and always low-rated risks hardly 
justify the expense of the frequent inspections and reinspections 
necessary to maintain and promulgate schedule rates on each 
such risk. All other risks—the great range of manufacturing, 
mercantile and office buildings and their contents—are rated 
according to some schedule, which with many modifications is 
either applicable to a large number of classes or has been 
specially devised for the particular class dealt with. These 
schedules start with a so-called “base rate,” which may vary 
according to the local conditions, and are then built up by the 
addition of changes measured either in percentages or in flat 
advances, for defects or departures from standard conditions, 
and then modified by allowances for unusual conditions of 
construction, protection or occupancy tending to reduce hazard. 
These rates are promulgated either in hand-books distributed to 
the companies and agencies members of the rating association, 
or, in the large cities, promulgated in the form of rate cards 
and filed in the rate cabinets of the policy-writing offices. To a 
large extent, and, in the case of. some of the more important 
associations, to the fullest possible extent, the companies operat- 
ing in the field covered by the bureau are members of the rating 
association and bound by its promulgations. In some fields 
there are a few non-tariff or independent companies, which, how- 
ever, practically always avail themselves of the rates of the 
bureau companies and only shade them in occasional cases 
where competition seems to require it. In the main, of course, 
these are the less prominent and less substantial companies, who 
find it not easy to compete for business on equal terms as to 
rates charged. It will be noted that they secure much of the 
benefit of the bureau rates without contributing in any way 
to the cost of their making. 

In a general waysit may be said that of the forty-eight states 
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none has yet actually applied state fire insurance, and that only 
two have state-wide rates for the use of fire insurance com- 
panies. In twenty the rates are made by associations of insur- 
ance companies, practically free of supervision by the state; in 
five by such associations subject to some measure of state super- 
vision, which amounts in one case to a practical veto power; 
in six by proprietary or subscription bureaus practically free 
from all state supervision, each managed by an individual but 
supported by subscribing companies that buy and regularly 
make use of the rates promulgated; in fifteen by such bureaus 
under some measure of state supervision, in nine cases approach- 
ing or amounting to a veto power. In no state in the Union 
are fire insurance rates actually “open” in the sense of being 
fixed only by individual and competitive action of the com- 
panies. And the result of all the expert investigations made 
into the subject, whether by legislative committees, statistical 
and theoretical inquirers or practical business men, is the con- 
clusion that, from the point of view of the public welfare even 
more than from the point of view of the insurance companies, 
combined rate-making under some measure of public criticism 
or supervision, provided it be based on schedule methods, is 
vastly preferable to a condition of free competition in the making 
of insurance rates. 

The reasons in general are three: Combined schedule rate- 
making secures fair treatment and the abolition of unjust dis- 
crimination between the owners of like risks, whether rich or 
poor, influential or unimportant; tends to protect both the 
companies and the public from the threat of company insolvency 
which prolonged rate-cutting is more certain to produce in the 
fire insurance business than in any of the mercantile or manu- 
facturing lines, and exerts a constant pressure in favor of the 
reduction of the fire hazard by improvements which will secure 
rate reductions. Let us examine these three points a little in detail. 

Competitive rating necessarily and always produces favor- 
itism, so that the more influential property owner gets conces- 
sions not open to the man less favorably situated for the exer- 
cise of pull. So generally is this recognized that to a very con- 
siderable extent the states which have examined into this gen- 
eral problem through legislative committees have limited their 
regulation of the whole conduct of fire insurance rate-making 
to the one requirement that no unfair discrimination shall be 
practiced and that a complaint of such discrimination, if sus- 
tained, must result in an order for the removal of the ground of 
complaint or the payment of a penalty by the offending com- 
pany or rater. Manifestly equity of treatment is impossible 
under a scheme of open or competitive rate-making, where the 
pressure of competition and not the merits of the risk will 
chiefly control the result. A systematic and successful avoid- 
ance of unfair discrimination requires both the use of detailed 
schedules and the habitual and thorough enforcement of the 
results produced thereby. 

In the next place, competitive rating threatens the quality of 
the indemnity which it is the business of fire insurance to offer 
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and which cannot with safety to the public be allowed to have any 
defect whatever in its quality. In the sale of almost all other 
commodities competition will not carry the price below the 
known cost of production, but in the sale of a fire insurance 
policy, or the indemnity represented by it, there is no known 
cost of production for the individual policy because no known cost 
of carrying any individual risk, whereupon the temptation to 
gamble on the prospect that there will be no loss under the 
particular policy applied for carries the reckless agent and reck- 
less company striving to gai na foothold far below any possible 
point of safety in the rating, and thus in turn threatens the 
integrity and stability not only of this company but of better 
managed companies which are temporarily forced to join in the 
competition if they want to remain in the field. In other words, 
not only is there no normal check on individual competitive fire 
insurance rates, such as exists in the business of the merchant 
and the manufacturer, but the effect of this competition is to 
weaken the very indemnity the public desires to purchase,—to 
deteriorate the quality of the goods in a way quite unknown in 
all other kinds of business. From this point of view also, 
therefore, the public interest is fundamentally opposed to the 
conduct of the fire insurance business by free competitive 
methods. 

But finally, it has been discovered that underlying and out- 
weighing all other aspects and phases of fire insurance, so far 
as the public interest is concerned, is the question of the reduc- 
tion of the fire waste. Promptly or slowly, and for the most 
part quite promptly, fire insurance rates follow down the drop- 
ping figures for fire waste. Fire insurance ratings can do their 
very important part in the promotion of fire prevention work 
only as they accurately, closely and rigidly penalize hazardous 
conditions and invite improvements. All other public interests 
in the whole question of fire insurance rates are subordinate to 
this one that ratings should be on a basis tending to reduce the fire 
waste. The fire insurance companies themselves have been for 
years evolving methods of schedule rating which tend more and 
more powerfully to this result, but in order to be effective the 
schedules must not only be very carefully prepared and evenly 
applied, but rigidly and relentlessly lived up to. If an untidy 
merchant whose rate has been built up by schedule finds a ten-cent 
charge in the make-up of his rate for the lack of a proper equip- 
ment of fire pails, he will make good that defect provided he can- 
not otherwise get the ten-cent reduction in his rate. But if he 
can get the same reduction by shopping next door because one 
agent or company is able or willing to write the risk in its 
present condition at the rate proper for the improved condition 
only, naturally the improvement will not be made. 

Schedule rating and free competition in fire insurance rates 
are utterly incompatib!c, and their existence side by side is 
always and everywhere a threat to the public interest. Com- 
petitive writing tends always and everywhere to produce flat 
or non-schedule rates, and flat rates are always and everywhere . 
contrary to public policy, as not only harboring the possibilities 
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of great favoritism and unfairness, but as wholly failing to en- 
courage improvements. Schedule rating is at this moment 
everywhere securing improvements and so bringing about both 
the reduction of the fire hazard and the reduction of the average 
fire insurance rate, specially in those communities where the 
rating body receives the practically unanimous support of the 
companies operating in the territory. And this is true whether 
or not there is present, as there ought to be, a clear-cut form of 
state or public supervision of the rate-making work. The lowest 
average rates obtainable anywhere in the United States are 
those current in the city of New York, and New York city is 
precisely the one spot where there is the least measure of inde- 
pendent or rate-cutting activity among companies. 

The importance of this last consideration, namely, the tend- 
ency of combined fire insurance rating by schedule methods in 
the control and reduction of the fire hazard, was never more 
apparent and never more entitled to be insisted upon by all 
kinds of public officials than at the present time. The fire waste 
of the United States, always of terrifying proportions in com- 
parison with that of other civilized countries, has necessarily 
tended to increase under the existing conditions of a state of 
war, where, quite aside from the factor of increased incendiary 
activity on the part of spies and alien enemies, the universal 
over-speeding of manufacturing plants and processes and the 
swift accumulation of stocks of merchandise under conditions 
rendering careful arrangement and protection extremely difficult, 
have necessarily multiplied the destructive force of all existing 
hazards, so that the utmost activity of underwriters and public 
officials alike must be exercised if we are to prevent an enormous 
increase of waste from these causes in addition to the staggering 
volume of direct waste which:all war necessarily involves and 
entails. Rigid application of penalty charges in the schedule 
rating work of underwriters, reinforced by strict execution of 
federal, state, and municipal laws, must be looked to for this 
service. A return to the more stable conditions of peace will 
only increase the acceptability and improve the detailed methods 
of the fire insurance schedule rating bureaus. 


Automatic Sprinkler Protection 
Gro. L. Suepity, Starkweather and Shepley, Providence, R. I. 


In all new countries which have grown and expanded 
rapidly the question of thoroughness and safety in construction 
of its buildings is a matter of secondary consideration. The 
lack of capital and the necessity for economy also have their 
weight. 

Even when new buildings are erected which are all that 
can be desired in the way of safety from fire or loss of life, fre- 
quently they are imperilled not alone by exposing, flimsy struc- 
tures, but by additions of a temporary character, which goes to 
prove the adage of a chain and its weakest link, in that a build- 
ing is frequently no safer than its most hazardous part. 
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Carelessness in construction, lack of proper building laws, 
and the mixing in of poor construction with good, have led to 
the numerous conflagrations which have marked the history 
of the United States. 

It is true that our great fires have led to the development 
of fire departments of great power and skilful management, and 
has imposed the erection of municipal water-works that furnish 
abundant supplies of water, but the fire waste continued, until in 
1875 the genius of Frederick Grinnell, then about forty years 
of age, became apparent in the science, as it has become known 
now, of “Fire Insurance Engineering.” 

Think a moment of the development since the centennial 
of our country, in applied science. Those of us that were ac- 
tively in business in 1875 can recall the development first of the 
telephone and then the creeping steps of electrical science. 
About this time I recall reading of the electrical illumination of 
the Place de l’Opera in Paris, and wondering whether I was 
ever to see this wonderful sight. Then what has followed in 
the arts and sciences; the leaps and bounds of progress! Ifa 
prophecy had been made in 1875 as to what the world would 
treat as commonplace in 1917 Mother Shipton’s prophecy would 
not be in it. The steady march of the electrical development, 
the triumph of chemistry in synthesis and a thousand other 
things, and the mechanical developments which have led to the 
command of the air and the sea,—think of the wonderful things 
that less than fifty years have brought forth, and now, people 
even are trying to scratch holes in the curtain that divides us 
from the great unknown. 

The art of fire protection has likewise grown apace. Up to 
the time of Grinnell’s advent into the realm of the underwriter, 
but little had been accomplished. Factories and other buildings 
(frequently the stages of theatres) had been protected from fire 
by overhead pipes with perforations, into which water could be 
admitted under the control of valves in risers placed where they 
could be easily reached. Such pipes were not infrequently 
placed on ridge poles of buildings, in order that the shingle roofs 
could be wet down in emergency. 

These installations of perforated pipe were as a rule in the 
attics or upper floors and placed only in places where it was 
thought the danger from fire was the greatest. None of these 
installations, as I recall, were complete. 

Grinnell bought a control in the Providence Steam and Gas 
Pipe Company, about 1875, and devoted himself to the study 
of fire protection. There is a record of the invention of auto- 
matic sprinklers of various types back to 1723, so C. J. H. Wood- 
bury states, but none of these devices received more than pass- 
ing attention. The Parmelee sprinkler, patented by Henry S. 
Parmelee, of New Haven, in 1875, seems to be the first device 
used in New England practically put to test, the original in- 
stallation being in the plant of the Mathusek Piano Company, 
in New Haven. Hezekiah Conant, November, 1875, patented a 
curious device. It was dependent upon the burning of cotton 
twine for operation, and one of the few heads that did not rely 
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on fusible solder. This was installed in the Conant Thread 
Works at Pawtucket, but the mutual insurance offices were 
careful to have bona fide automatics in the opening and picking 
departments. The Grinnell Head appeared in 1881, and has 
been followed by scores of others, as the sprinkler rack in our 
laboratories will prove. 

After a time, the mutual offices devoted to the insurance 
of manufacturing properties, keenly studied the question of 
fire protection and early appreciated the value of the automatic 
device and its installation, which became quite general in the 
picker-houses of textile mills, in the pattern-rooms of machine 
shops, or other places where the necessity for instant fire service 
was demanded, and right here is where Grinnell’s fight came for 
full automatic protection, not only throughout the factory, but 
in the storehouses, offices, and in short, everywhere where mer- 
chandise or machinery was housed. Grinnell was a man of 
intense conviction, and a glance at his face, which betokened 
his earnestness, obstinacy in every line of it and his massive 
underjaw, almost carried conviction without argument. 

I became one of the disciples of full automatic protection 
early in my career, and a believer in Grinnell’s theories. He was 
kind to me as a youngster and was always willing to talk and 
argue with me. We met frequently at lunch, and I fancy his 
influence over me had much to do with steadying my mind in 
many directions. 

It was all very well to install automatic protection in more 
or less isolated properties, but the immunity from serious fires 
in the so-called mutual plants soon attracted the attention of 
the stock underwriters and attractive reductions in rate were 
offered by them for more or less complete installations of auto- 
matics. 

The question of proper water supplies was being studied, 
and the fire protection engineer appeared in the land. Statistics 
of the average loss per fire in protected and unprotected prop- 
erties were steadily being compiled. The old prejudice against 
the crazy proposition of putting water pipes all over your prop- 
erty to put out a little fire which only did a very, very little 
damage, and incurring a heavy water damage by so doing, slowly 
disappeared. People began to find that merchandise in a fire- 
proof building would burn quite as easily as in a less substantial 
structure, and that not infrequently the so-called fireproof, or 
better still, fire-resisting building, through some weak spot, 
would be involved in the general ruin. 

Possibly ten or twelve years ago those of us that acted as 
we believed, launched into the campaign of full automatic pro- 
tection everywhere and over substantially everything. Under- 
writers are convinced that a property which can only be dam- 
aged by fire to a slight extent, can more safely be insured, and 
more profit derived, and at a far lower rate, than from the quick 
burning proposition, and they have the facts and figures to 
prove their theories. 

The value of automatic sprinkler protection in contrast with 
unprotected property is recognized today, and has been for many 
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years, to this extent, that the entire cost of the installation can 
be saved, through the reduced rate of insurance, in a few years, 
and can be owned by any manufacturer or merchant at this cost, 
and in addition, there is the greater profit of comparative immun- 
ity from fire. : 

These are facts and can easily be proved. Edward Atkinson 
had begun talking about the “exact science of the art of fire 
protection,” while there was no greater believer in the future of 
automatic protection than Charles C. Little, the secretary of the 
Phenix Insurance Company of New.York, who preached auto- 
matic protection with all his strength up to his untimely death 
about 1900. 

There is another thing that is not generally understood or 
appreciated, and it is that the tendency of the times is to build 
things greater and greater, “bigger and bigger.” 

In 1850 a manufacturer in Boston wrote Zechariah Allen, 
the founder of the mutual fire insurance system, that it was not 
impossible at that time to find a textile mill that has as much 
as $400,000 exposed to a single fire under a single roof. I dare 
say today that there are numerous cases to be found where over 
$25,000,000 may be not exactly under one roof, but with com- 
paratively slight breaks in it, and under worst conditions ex- 
posed to a single fire. 

Do you know that there is a limit to the amount of insur- 
ance that can be obtained on a single risk? A $25,000,000 fire 
is a conflagration. All the insurance companies combined 
would not look on such a loss with equanimity. Fires like 
Salem, etc., etc., rattle dry bones when they occur. 

A single risk of $25,000,000 in one group unprotected, or only 
partially so, would strain the insurance resources of the under- 
writers of the world, and I doubt whether this amount could be 
obtained today. 

Property with an efficient fire service of pumps, tanks, 
sprinklers, with wire glass in windows that are exposed, proper 
fire breaks, protected by automatic metal clad doors, make this 
amount of insurance as easily obtainable at a moderate rate for 
insurance, while the unprotected property could only be covered 

.at a high cost, which rarely is adequate, although it seems 
excessive and extortionate to those who have to pay it and are 
unwilling to install proper protection. 

In one case there is a strong guard against that national 
crime of ours, the excessive and abnormal fire waste, and in the 
other it is a case of good or bad luck. 

Only a few cities have legislated in their building laws in 
wholesale favor of automatic protection, viz: New York City, 
Providence, R. I., and St. Louis, Missouri, and a few others. 

I quote from the Providence Law: 


“Sec. 34. Any non-fireproof building hereafter erected or altered in 
the first district so as to be more than three (3) stories in height, 
and more than eight thousand (8,000) feet in area, and any non-fire- 
proof building hereafter erected or altered in the second district so as 
to bé more than four (4) stories in height, and more than ten thousand 
(10,000) feet in area, shall be equipped throughout with an automatic 
sprinkler system properly connected with the street water service, and 
shall have all sprinkler heads located and spread and spaced and all 
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pipe sizes made to. conform to the standards recommended by the 
‘National Board of Fire Underwriters.” 


Then follows restrictions as to certain occupations no matter of 
what size the building may be in which sprinkler protection is 
mandatory. 

If this legislation were more general there would be fewer 
great fires and a relatively greater economy in expenditure for 
fire insurance, and the underwriter and public would be guarded 
alike from the far reaching effects of disastrous conflagrations. 

It took some careful financing for the insurance companies 
to realize on their securities to meet the losses of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster without creating a general disturbance, and this 
is to be avoided if we would meet the question face to face. 

Go through many of our great cities today and you will 
find block after block in which every building is fully equipped 
with automatics. They are comparatively safe, but, alas, bear- 
ing up against them, there may be and frequently are, masses of 
buildings which are conflagration feeders, and until these are 
eliminated, destroyed, protected or rebuilt, the burden of con- 
gested districts will be a nightmare to the underwriter, and a 
source of peril to the community, and perchance to the country 
as well. 

Practical automatic fire protection was born in the United 
States and has spread over the entire world. Great installations 
are to be found in the far East, while European textile centers 
have understood and adopted this system of protection to a very 


great extent. In them rests the hope of large reduction of fire 
losses. 


Storm Insurance 
Wa ter C. Leacu, Secretary Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Insurance against loss and damage by hail to growing 
grain crops has been written in older countries for many years, 
but in the United States, it is only during the past few years that 
this protection has been purchased to any great extent. 

In recent years, the high price of seed grain has more than 
doubled the initial investment of the farmer, and as the high 
prices secured for grain in the Fall has tempted him to sell, and 
trust to luck to get seed in the Spring, it has become necessary 
to extend his credit, not only at the banks, but all along the line, 
in order that the crop may be put in. 

Hail insurance has very materially aided the farmer in 
securing this increased credit, having furnished a source of pro- 
tection against an element over which no one has control. 

Storm insurance is even more necessary to the grain grower 
than fire insurance; so universally carried, for the reason that 
fires can be prevented through care of property, and personal 
property can even be removed to safety, after a fire starts, but 
a hail-storm or a cyclone is a law unto itself, and beyond any 
control, preventative or corrective, it goes its deadly way. 

With seed grain at its present price, and the high cost of 
preparing for the crop, hail insurance is most essential as a basis 
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of protection and credit, and should be most carefully considered 
in localities subject to hail storms, particularly where diversi- 
fied farming is not general, and the farmers stake everything ona 
crop of one kind, and it is a known fact that one class crops are 
more general, in this country, where hail storms are most 
frequent. 

The hail belt stretches principally west of the Mississippi river, 
to the Rocky Mountains, and extends from Texas to the Sas- 
katchewan River, or as far north as grain is grown, and the 
hail losses paid in 1916, in this section (the figures for 1917 are 
not yet available) exceeded $9,000,000 or practically 100 per cent 
of the premiums received. 

There were many localities in the Northwest where hail 
insurance was the margin between the farmer (and through 
him the country merchant) and bankruptcy. 

The initial cost of the 1918 crop is going to be higher than 
ever, and with prices in some cases already fixed by the Govern- 
ment, the community, where those who handle the farmer 
credits do not insist on hail insurance, is not wisely cared for. 

Hail losses are not severe as a rule, or general, year in and 
year out, in locations less than 1000 feet above sea level, but 
the storm area to be depended upon to a certainty, is in the 
‘western plains states, where the altitude is from 1500 to 3500 
feet above the sea. 

The Rocky Mountain Range is the storm shed of the western 
hail belt and the snow storms forming on the mountain top, 
become hail at a lower altitude, where warmer air currents meet 
the cold, until it becomes rain in the low valleys. 

Hail policies are usually written to expire September 15th 
of each year, and the rate of premium is from $40 per thousand 
to $120, the localities of higher altitude paying the higher rate. 
This may seem excessive as compared with other insurance 
rates that the farmer pays, but experience shows that even this 
figure has not been sufficient to cover company losses, and the 
cost of doing business in the past few years. 

The policy covers a stated amount per acre, usually fixed 
at $12 for a single company. The acreage in crop is insured 
without regard to the value, and losses are adjusted on the per- 
centage of the acreage destroyed, as applied to the amount of in- 
surance. If the applicant desires to insure 100 acres of crop for 
$1000 the policy issued distributes this amount over the 100 
acres described, and each is insured for $10. If twenty-five 
acres are totally cut down by hail, the assured collects $250. 
Should the twenty-five acres be damaged to the extent of 50 
per cent, then the loss is $125, or five dollars an acre. 

In older countries, the crop is insured on a basis of value, 
or what the crop would be worth after harvest, had it not been 
damaged, but in this country, the manner of farming is not so 
uniform, and crops are too uncertain for this plan. 

The adjustment of hail losses is not a difficult matter under 
the percentage ‘plan, as the straws can be counted in a given 


area, and if fifty out of a hundred are broken by hail, it means a 
50 per cent damage. 
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Hail insurance is particularly beneficial to the tenant farmer, 
a fast increasing class, as the country grows older, as both the 
owner and the tenant can insure, and both be protected on the 
one crop; in fact, any interest in a crop can be protected, as 
the moral hazard of over-insurance is absent, owing to the 
inability of any human power to create or bring about a hail 
storm. 

In olden days, rain making was a profession in Kansas and 

Nebraska, when this territory was shown on the map as border- 
ing on the Great American Desert, and many a rainmaker, with 
a smooth bore cannon and a keg of black powder, collected good 
fees bombarding the skies for rain, but it is still doubted that 
anyone has the ability to bring on a hail storm. 
‘ The prosperity of the farmer is so very essential to the suc- 
cess of the country merchant and the country town; in fact, the 
entire country, that his farming operations should be protected 
against loss wherever possible, and hail insurance is particularly 
a sound business proposition, as it protects against elements 
that no man can control. 

While all insurance protection is necessary and should be 
carried, hail insurance is the most important, as it reimburses 
the farmer against a‘loss of crop that can not be replaced within 
the year, while losses by fire and tornado are simply questions 
of replacement and repair at any time. 

Hail insurance is comparatively new as a basis of credit in 
this country, but is known to be so necessary that several states 
have, in a crude way, attempted to force protection through taxa- 
tion, upon the improvident farmer. Under this plan, the farmer 
sustaining a loss, gets his proportion of the tax after the ex- 
penses are paid, but it has proven insufficient to make good his 
loss, and the plan grows less in favor every year. 

Damage by hail storms is no new thing and as evidence no 
better authority can be quoted than the Bible—9th chapter of 
Exodus 18th verse, reading: 

“And behold, tomorrow about this time I will cause it to 
rain a very grevious hail such as hath not been seen in Egypt 
since the foundation thereof even until now. And the Lord said 
unto Moses stretch forth thine hand towards Heaven that there 
may be hail upon all the land of Egypt upon man and upon 
beast, and upon every herb of the field throughout the land. 
And Moses stretched forth his rod towards Heaven, and the 
hail smote through all the land of Egypt, all that there was in 
the field, both man and beast, and the hail smote every herb in 
the field and broke every tree in the field.” 

From this it will be seen that hail storms have been a plague 
upon man and a destroyer of his crops and the fruits of his 
labor for all the years. 

The financial loss can be protected by insurance in reputable 
companies, and in these times of stress when so much depends 
upon the producer of grains, he should be saved from loss and 
the consequent discouragement, even against his will, and this 
lies in a measure in the hands of the credit men. 
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The Insurance Broker 
Grorcr W. GLAENTZER, Gordon, Roberts & Co., New York 


The broker is a middle man and therefore in these days of 
effort in the direction of greater efficiency, he must be weighed, 
and if found wanting, reclassified as a parasite. He is an 
negotiator of contracts between the underwriter and the insured, 
who, by laymen, is too often supposed to earn his living by 
merely seeking to find some ground on which the minds of in- 
surer and insured can agree on a policy. Again he is still, espe- 
cially by retail merchants, referred to as “The Insurance Agent” 
and is therefore the insurance company’s salesman. 

In the days gone by, the insurance solicitor from whom the 
modern broker has sealved, fitted the foregoing conception, but 
today the status of a broker as distinguished from an agent, :s 
much changed. 

In some of the states he is licensed. In New York this 
license is predicated on evidence of fitness to be proven by an 
examination conducted by the insurance department, and 
although this examination is a perfunctory affair, the law has 
placed the broker in a position where he is officially regarded as a 
necessity and so in a sense belongs to the professional class. 

These are the days of schedule ratings, of unified inspections 
and conference agreements as to rates, forms, privileges and 
standards of safety devices and the broker is now the advisory 
representative of the policyholder before the rating and inspec- 
tion boards, whose plain duty it is to fight for the lowest rates 
and the most favorable interpretation of regulations in behali 
of his client. Therefore he must be in full charge until changed 

A division of the insurance between brokers on any one 
risk is unwise and unsafe for policyholders, and business of that 
kind is not invited by the first class brokerage houses. 

An important duty of the broker today is to be qualified to 
advise and assist the assured after a fire loss or casualty, and to 
adjust the claims arising under the policies he has effected. At 
such times he has an opportunity to demonstrate that the con- 
tracts he negotiated are as good as represented. 

At this point the writer meets in conflict the conception of 
many brokers and perhaps some insurance companies who hold 
to the idea that the broker has earned his full commission by 
placing the insurance and guarding the interests of his clients 
as to rates and regulations; that therefore in the adjustment of 
losses his services cannot properly be expected without an 
additional fee. It is useless to discuss this subject at length 
here for a substantial percentage of competent brokers do 
render this service without additional charge. 

It is usual among brokers who justify charges for loss 
adjustments in states where charges are permitted, to recom- 
mend a specialist in this line known as a public adjuster, with 
whom the fee is divided. It is not intended here to reflect on 
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brokers who hold opposite views on this subject and who may 
be perfectly sincere in the matter. 

If a broker has the right conception of the relation existing 
between the people he serves and himself, he will regard them _ 
as clients and not customers. Those who-“sell insurance” have 
too often allowed the policyholder to look out for himself. His 
excuse is that he sells contracts written in English which the 
policyholder should be competent to read; therefore “Let the 
buyer beware.” 

" Insurance contractors with low standards of service and 
incompetents whose names may decorate insurance stationery, 
have been encouraged by a portion of the business community. 
Some otherwise shrewd men have given out the insurance they 
control to the lowest bidder as though they were dealing in com- 
modities instead of service and conditional contracts. Others 
have distributed it around, like favors, to local agents to get 
the good will of the community. Later if a loss occurs and a 
compromise unfavorable to the insured is made, either before 
or after litigation, caused by modified coverage accepted to lower 
the premium, or due to misunderstanding the fundamentals of 
insurance, the companies are blamed. It is often true that in 
such cases, the broker, “a seller of insurance,” perhaps a relative . 
or a deserving friend, is not mentioned in the distribution of 
condemnation. 

Some business men, having had no occasion to test the 
value of good insurance, persist in valuing their policies by the 
credit ratings of the companies. They cannot keep the matter 
clearly in mind that their policies are contracts which may not 
cover the risk. A defective policy is like any other defective 
contract, and looking back over an experience of more than 
thirty-six years, the writer is convinced that the insurance. com- 
panies meet their contracts, when defective, with more liberal 
interpretation than the average merchant or manufacturer meets 
his commercial agreements, when they are similarly defective, 
and the situation is not affected by the prospects of future 
business. 

The service rendered by a properly equipped brokerage 
house with its departments for inspection, schedule work and 
adjustmént, would have to be undertaken by someone in behalf 
of th: policyholder in case brokers as a class were eliminated. 
Lawyers and engineers trained for the work would have to 
undertake the task, or each company would have to enlarge its 
staff to meet the situation by assigning specially trained employes 
to departments for handling the affairs of the insured who in 
turn would have to go to one company or another for the help 
that the broker now affords him. The last statement can be 
verified by considering conditions as they are and reviewing the 
foregoing, as follows: 

The various states have adopted for use by all the com- 
panies authorized to conduct insurance business within their 
respective boundaries, a uniform or approved printed blank 
policy, which is called “The Standard Form” the purpose of 
course being to protect the insured so that by comparing the 
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part which is written or attached to the space provided for 
adapting the blank, he can be sure that his policies are con- 
current because the printed conditions are alike. The New York 
Standard has been adopted by a majority of the states. On 
January Ist, 1918, the New York Revised Standard policy will 
go into effect and no doubt it will be adopted by many other 
states. Each insurance company or its agent will undertake to 
make this printed blank fit the risk to be covered, or the insured 
must prepare it himself for the company’s approval. 

The many printed forms in common use among lawyers, 
architects and engineers for preparing agreements such as leases, 
sales, trusts, construction and other contracts were adopted not 
only for their convenience but to reduce the chances of error in 
such documents. Now it is the opinion of some well informed men 
that litigation has actually been increased by the use of these 
forms through the effort to adapt them and also because of the 
reliance that incompetent persons have placed in the printed 
portions. The idea is that when the mind engaged in preparing 
a document is neither assisted nor restricted by language already 
constructed, it will be devoted to expressing the correct under- 
standing. Nevertheless printed forms are décidedly convenient 
when used by capable persons, and not to use them would be 
reactionary. 

Now the Standard policy is a printed blank form of contract 
of the same character, except that its use is mandatory and one 
of the important services of the broker after inspection and a 
full understanding of the risk to be insured, is to prepare or 
supervise the preparation of this blank in order to make of it a 
proper contract of indemnity. 

Another important service of the broker is derived from 
his knowledge of the individualities that mark each company or 
group of companies. Their method of inspection, their limits 
of insurance; their ideas concerning privileges which anticipated 
changes in a client’s business may soon require, and also the 
individual or group ideas to be met in loss adjustments. If the 
broker is not at hand to attend to these matters for the assured, 
some one else must undertake it. The local insurance agent is 
usually an honest and respected citizen who has no wish to do 
otherwise than protect the interests of his fellow townsmen, 
who are his neighbors. He is, however, often a real estate 
dealer, a storekeeper or a banker, and aside from his limited 
knowledge of insurance, is the fact that in case of loss, he finds 
himself naturally circumscribed by the legal distinction which 
holds him to be the agent of the company instead of the broker 
for his policyholding neighbors. These agents are no more able 
to serve two masters than other men. 

In the important matter of schedules, the broker is competent 
and honest, will contend for the lowest rates and broadest cov- 
erage for his clients before the various rating boards, watching 
for precedents which he may use as grounds for re-rating when- 
ever it is to the advantage of the policyholder to use them. He 
watches the premises for opportunities to reduce rates by cor- 
recting defects, eliminating hazards and obtaining reclassifica- 
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tions. The important service that the broker can render the 
assfired in loss adjustments has already been referred to, and it 
should be apparent that in all these matters the licensed broker, 
as to insurance matters, holds to the assured a relation similar 
to that held by an attorney toward his client: 

Our laws are published in English and they are accessible 
to the citizens and, too, in most courts the plaintiff is not com- 
pelled to employ a lawyer, but every good business man will do 
so nevertheless for he believes in the old saying “that a man 
who is his own lawyer usually has a fool for a client,” and yet 
the same business man knows that some lawyers are incom- 
petent; that others are selfish in their service; in fact he be- 
lieves that many of them live on the people through the con- 
fusion they cause by creating and prolonging disputes. There 
is a common opinion among laymen that lawyers are too nu- 
merous, but if there were none, the courts would have to increase 
their staffs to provide citizens with the service that loyal and 
competent attorneys now render. 

It is just as true that insurance brokers are too numerous 
and many of them are incompetent. The proportion of dis- 
honest men among them however, is probably no larger than is 
found in any other calling. Now the remedy for most of the 
ills of the insurance brokerage system is the requirement of a 
higher standard of experience and character. There must be a 
really efficient examination of every applicant for license. 

Nevertheless it is true that the standard is higher among 
insurance brokers today than it ever was. Now this fact can 
only be appreciated by men engaged in insurance who can look 
back a quarter century at least ‘to the days when the business 
was a haven of refuge fo, men who had failed in other pursuits, 
and had been kindly helped into insurance brokerage by friends 
who contributed their own insurance to their support. 

In those days, and we are sorry to say that there are still 
traces of this old custom, whenever the inability of the new 
broker was so glaring that his friends feared to trust him with 
their insurance they would endeavor to graft him on some 
brokerage house where his name and his social activities were 
expected to draw fish to the net. 

There is no greater service that a merchant can perform to 
improve his insurance protection than to require a high standard 
of service from his insurance broker and to encourage through 
non-partisan effort a really severe form of state examination 
by a board of experienced insurance men, and a license fee large 
enough to limit the number of incompetents and floaters who are 
naturally surging into every business or profession where cap- 
ital or a college diploma is not required. 





N. A. C. M. AT THE FRONT 
N. A. C. M. Represented at the Front 


At the Kansas City convention of the National Association 
' Credit Men there was passed a resolution to send to the fight- 
iu, front an ambulance to be presented in memory of James 
Graham Cannon, one of the first presidents of this Association. 
The ambulance pictured below left this country on November 29th 
consigned to the Croix Rouge de Belgique at La Panne Hospital, 
where it will be placed in active service. Our hope is that 
through its use many lives may be saved and much suffering 
alleviated. 

Through the financial assistance one of the members of the 
New York Association of Credit Men, W. M. Kennard, of the 
Graupner, Love & Lamprecht Co., New York City, Noel A. Pillow, 
a former member of the National Association has been enabled 
to enter the ambulance service as driver, Mr. Pillow is now in 
France and the Association is endeavoring to have Mr. Pillow 
put immediately in charge at La Panne of this Credit Men’s ambu- 
lance. 


The work of the National Association of Credit Men in 
educating its members to the value of good fire protection and 
fire protection has been recognized by the National Association 
of Insurance Agents in the following resolution adopted at its 
recent annual convention in St. Louis: 

“The Association recognizes and appreciates the invaluable 
seryices rendered to the public and insurance interests along edu- 


cational and fire prevention lines by the National Association of 
Credit Men.” 
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|CENTRAL CHATS | 


HERE is a deep satisfaction in the fact that we 
have joined in the great enterprise that is to 
ensure to the world democracy among the 
nations. There is a will to bear the burden 
whether it fall heavily on us individually or 
not, for we recognize that victory will be 


worth the price and the cost must be un- 
selfishly paid. 

Realizing the grimness of the task and yet the glories of 
success, we can say to one another: “‘Happiness to you 
during the Cliristmas Season, and all the joy that comes 
from a realization of our citizenship in a land of high ideals 
and that we have devoted ourselves to a great issue, success 
in which assures a confidence and steadiness in the future.” 

This is our message to you. 





CENTRAL CHATS 


EGLIGENCE is a human weakness; indiffer- 
N ence to negligence is a human folly; weakness 
and folly are the parents of waste. 

This ungracious offspring has poverty and 
failure for its playmates. Fortunes in property 
and in human lives are consumed and snuffed 
cut each year by negligence and indifference. 

When appealing for the very strongest principles of 
conservation there should be given driving power to the 
fact that the fire waste is our national crime. 

The exercise of prevention principles, the recognition 
that unavcidable waste is a human folly, should spur on to 
the conviction that we must change our methods and ~ 
prevent that waste, which is preventable, reduce that which 
can be reduced, and thus build up the store of our National 
wealth and incidentally strengthen important traits of 
individual character. 

This is an appeal to American id:2als. 
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EDITORIALS | 


At the very beginning of this world conflict, before the 
United States became an active participant, the Bulletin fore- 
warned that this war would call for important readjustments in 
our business structure, in order to adapt it to the insatiable 
demands of modern warfare. 

As we all now know, this readjustment has been steadily tak- 
ing place,—whole factories which had been engaged in the manu- 
facture of requirements of civil life, now in a large number of 
cases being devoted to the manufacture of the requirements of 
warfare. Fortunately, in many cases the change did not require 
a radical readjustment of machinery or much special training on 
the part of the employees. 

In many cases, however, the change from peace manufacture 
to war manufacture has been accompanied by acute trials and 
tribulations on the part of manufacturer and employee, and the 
bearing of unforeseen and unexpected losses, before success in 
the new lines of manufacture was reached. 

Now, there is a class of manufacturers and distributors who 
have not found it possible to adapt their standards or train their 
help to make or handle those things which war is demanding in 
growing quantities. In many, if not in most such cases, the dis- 
appointment has been keen, for many of them felt that they 
were more or less out of tune with the immediate exigency, yet 
with plants carry unavoidable overhead and employees long 
trainéd in their special pursuits, who could scarcely turn their 
hands to. the new enterprises without suffering great reduction 
in income. 

Many of these plants were engaged in what from the broad 
point of view would be classed as luxuries, or at least they pro- 
duced and distributed those things which are not immediately 
necessary to our welfare. 

What is going to be the attitude of the public and the 
authorities towards such plants in this time, when the govern- 
ment is calling upon the people for great sacrifice, for the prac- 
tice of sharp economics, that it may readily ‘raise those 
immense credits from out of the earnings of the people, sums 
which cannot be raised if the people endeavor to live during 
times of war as they lived in times of peace. 

If industries of. this last described class are to suffer a 
virtual boycott, if they are denied their usual credit, if the people 
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are influenced by their governmental leaders not to purchase the 
so-called unnecessaries, then are these concerns not in a most 
dangerous position, and are we not preventing a large body of 
our fellows whose plant and whose training cannot seem to be 
readily availed of for the immediate conduct of the war, from 
doing the part which they would perhaps gladly do to furnish the 
moneys which the Government requires to pay for war bonds. 
This is a tremendously important question, which has been 
brought to the attention of the National office, a question of the 
most vital interest to a large body of business men and their 
employees. It might clarify thought if there was a general 
expression of opinion from a large part of our membership. 


When the Bulletin undertook to issue an “Insurance” number, 
that its members might get a broader view of insurance, upon 
which our credit fabric so largely rests, it little knew how difficult 
a task it had undertaken. It found insurance men as a body 
bearing burdens made doubly heavy by reason of the war, that 
they were facing absolutely novel problems and investment prob- 
lems. It found that added to the normal risk of a business driven 
at top speed, are the risks attendant upon spies and alien enemy 
sympathizers, insane to put bomb and torch to the equipment and 
stores that are most vital in helping the- United States and its 
allies to win this. war. 

Besides losing an army of employees to the National Army, 
the Bulletin found that the insurance companies are furnishing 
men to the government through important committees, both state 
and national, for the protection of food storage depots, the in- 
spection of physical hazards, with the expectation that they would 
recommend ways and means of reducing these risks. 

In nearly every state it found that there are hundreds of 
situations to be gone into painstakingly and followed up closely, 
that there may be the maximum of protection until the war shall 
cease. These situations include ship yards, storage plants, flour- 
ing mills, plants for the manufacturer of foods and munitions so 
pressingly needed in military and civil life. 

Insurance has become during this war not simply a matter 
of protecting private interests as heretofore, but a matter of 
national service and national conservation, for the insurance. ex- 
perts know better than any other class what is most needful in 
protecting the machinery of commerce and war, that the nation: 
may with as little hindrance as possible carry out its good purposes. 

esides all this, the insurance companies are facing this year 
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a series of great losses, making a tremendous aggregate, many of 
its losses being directly or presumably chargeable to the fact 
that we are at war with a wonderfully powerful and resourceful 
nation, and added to all this is the fact of a great shrinkage 
in the market value of insurance investments,’ all of which calls 
for unusual poise and force, a deepseated optimism on the part 
of the insurance fraternity in performing its part in the world 
crisis. 


The National Association of Credit Men has for many years 
been recognized as the leading organization in the education of 
business men and the public in general in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of insurance. Its work began in a recognition of the 
relationship between insurance and credit, that if credits were 
to be safe, that upon which the credit rests must be protected by 
insurance coverage. From this we evolved the recognition of the 
importance of sound insurance, and the Association took a deep 
interest in the attitude of the various insurance companies toward ° 
the insurants, particularly in the periods immediately following 
such conflagrations as visited San Francisco, Baltimore, Atlanta 
and Toronto. ; 

From this thought the next step was a consideration of rates 
and the fact that rates are principally based and cannot but be 
based, upon the rate of loss, and so the Association took up 
earnestly a reduction of our fire losses, urging upon the public 
that insurance does not replace fire losses, that losses by fire 
mean the absolute wiping out of a proportion of the national 
wealth, and that insurance, while perhaps indemnifying the 
owner, does not indemnify the community at large. 

So the insurance work of the Association has progressed 
from the narrow point of view of indemnifying against losses 
sustained, to the prevention of the enormous losses this country 
has been annually sustaining, because its people have failed to 
observe the simple rudiments of fire prevention. 

-The insurance companies have from time to time recognized 
gratefully the work of the National Association of Credit Men, 
as:-is well illustrated by a resolution adopted by the national 
Association of Insurance Agents at its recent convention, as 
follows : 

“This Association recognizes and appreciates the invaluable 
services rendered to the public and insurance interests along edu- 
cational and fire prevention lines by the Credit Men’s Association 
of: the country.” 



















ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Association Notes 


Boston 


At a joint meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s Association, and the 
Boston Export Round Table, held November 26th, the subject of export 
trade was thoroughly discussed, able pleas for a larger amount of 
attention to this phase of our commerce being made by Ansel R. Clark 
and Thomas W. Pelham of the Gillette Safety Razor Compatiy, who 
spoke of his recent experiences in Russia; W. Irving Bullard, Merchants 
National Bank, who chose for his subject, “The Opening of Business 
Relations With Foreign Merchants”; H. H. Morse, Regal Shoe Co.; 
Everett W. Lord, Boston College of Business Administration; Oscar T. 
Erickson, Carter’s Ink Company; Geo. E. Parmenter, American Crayon 
Company, and George C. Vedder, of New York. 


Bristol 


The monthly meeting of the Bristol Association of Credit Men was 
held at Hotel Bristol November 22nd. For two hours, about twenty-five 
of the foremost business men of the association discussed vital questions 
concerning conservation and the elimination of waste. “Trade Accept- 
ance,” insurance and merchants of draft age, were some of the important 
topics freely discussed. This Association, a cog in the wheel of the Na- 
tional Ascociation of Credit Men, is doing its “bit” to help win the war 
and maintain our freedom. 
Buffalo 


More than a hundred members and guests attended the November 
15th meeting of the Buffalo association. The principal speaker was 
George P. eee Guaranty Trust Company, New York City, who 
chose for his subject “Guarding the Nation’s Credit.” He said in part, 
“We do not know our financial strength, for it has never been tested to 
its limit. But all the world will learn to respect its power before this 
war is over. Ten years ago the raising of two billion dollars would 
have strained our nationally unorganized banking system. Now we 
have raised seven billion dollars for the government in less than six 
months yet, thanks to the efficient mobilization of our credit, we find 
that our resources are unimpaired and that we are ready for other 
demands.” 

A. H. Dobson, of Utica, a director of the National Association spoke 
on unity in the conduct of business as being essential. 


Chicago 


The November meeting of the Chicago association had a. decidedly 
military flavor due to the fact that its music was furnished by the band: 
from Fort Sheridan, Ill, and the opening prayer was delivered by Chap- 
lain Vattmann of the same fort. Among the officers in attendance were 
Colonel Ryan, commandant at the Fort, Major Vincent, Captain Merri- 
am, and many others. Colonel Ryan ‘delivered a stirring address, de- 
scribing the work at the officers’ training camp and appealing to the 
patriotism of his hearers to do all in their power to advance the interests 
of th’s country in every way in order to bring the war to a victorious 
conclusion. 

_ Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, of the University of Pittsburgh, then de- 
l'vered an address on the “Trade Acceptance,” explaining the nature of 
the acceptance, what it is intended to do and what it is dong. He 
po’nted out the many advantages accruing to the country through its 
use and appealed for a wider more general use of it as a measure of 
«ommercial preparedness. 

Cleveland 


ihe Cleveland. association held its credit interchange meeting on 
November i3th, with an attendance of over 225 members and guests. 


The pian, purpose and working ot the credit interchange bureaus were 


described, first by William Tonks, the “fatter” of the interchange move-- 
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ment in Cleveland, who gave a history of the growth of the modern 
idea in that city. R. L. Hill, manager of the Cleveland Bureau, ex- 
plained how the local bureau operates and the benefits to be derived 
from it by its members. The principal speaker of the evening, J. W. 
Chilton of St. Louis, manager of the Central Interchange Bureau, then 
described the organization and work of his bureau, using a steriopticon 
to illustrate his points. He stated that the Central Bureau has on file 
nearly one million cards bearing information for reference and for the 
use of the local associations which maintain participating bureaus. 


Grand Rapids 


The October 15th meeting of the Grand Rapids association called 
out an attendance of more than 180 members and friends. J. A. Collins 
made a detailed report on the proceedings at the twenty-second annual 
convention of the National Association. Edward L. Quarles, secretary 
of the Greater Grand Rapids Association, who spoke on the subject 
of the community and the Liberty Loan, stirred his hearers with patri- 
otic references. At the conclusion of this address the association voted 
to purchase $200 worth of bonds, which was later changed to a motion 
to purchase $10,000 worth of bonds. 

A most interesting address was delivered by Dr. ). T. Holdsworth 
of the University of Pittsburgh, who discussed the trade acceptance in 
its various phases and told of the effect of the war on credit conditions. 


Indianapolis 


At the November 16th meeting of the Indianapolis association the 
guest of honor was Secretary Tregoe of the National Association. A 
general discussion of the purposes and plans of the association was had 
and much enthusiasm for its future growth was evidenced. 


Indiana Credit Men’s Conference 


The second annual conference of the credit men of Indiana, held 
November 16th, considered many of -the problems which the war has 
brought to the business of the country. The prévailing view seemed to 
be that the war may put the business of this country on a cash basis, 
that conservation—bringing small profits and necessary economy in 
methods of doing business—will bring about this condition, that people 
will buy what they can pay for and no more, and conversely, that they 
will be sold what they can pay for, and no more. Those in attendance 
at the conference were optimistic over the future of business in Indiana. 


Los Angeles 


The October 23rd meeting of the Los Angeles association called 
forth an attendance of 275 members. The hit of the evening was the 
introduction of 128 new members gained since September Ist and the 
reading of fifteen additonal applications for membership. John P. 
Carter, Collector of Internal Revenue, was the principal speaker, choos- 
ing for his subject War Revenue Taxes, giving a very instructive 
address and submiting to a quiz at the close of his address. A dialogue 
between two members on the opening of an account furnished much 
amusement and profit to the members. 


Muncie 


The guest of honor at the meeting of the Muncie association held 
November 17th, was Secretary Tregoe, of the National Association. 
After brief addresses by George A. Ball and Rev. C. E. Watkins, Mr. 
Tregoe was introduced and delivered a stirring patriotic address, de- 
claring his faith in our country and its prosperity and expressing the 
determination of American business men to devote every energy to 
emerging victorious from a war which would ensure lasting peace and 
democracy over the world. 

Norfolk-Tidewater 


_ The Norfolk-Tidewater association had the pleasure of hearing at 
its November meeting an illuminating address on “Sources of Credit 
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Information and Record Keeping” delivered by W. V. Hart of thc 
F. S. Royster Guano Co. Mr. Hart described the various sources from 
which credit information is drawn and how it is to be analyzed after 
being obtained. 

Rochester 


The Trade Acceptance was the subject of the November 15th meet- 
ing of the Rochester association, the principal speaker being W. F. H. 
Koelsch of the Bank of the United States, New York. Mr. Koelsch, who 
is also a member of the American Trade Acceptance Council, described 
the acceptance, pointed out its many advantages to both buyer and 
seller and spoke of its use as a measure of commercial preparedness. 
He read letters from users of the acceptance and told of the efforts being 
made to introduce it generally in the commerce of this country. 


Tacoma 


“Ladies’ Night” was observed by the Tacoma association in No- 
vember, the occasion bringing our more than a hundred members and 
guests. Many uniforms were seen among those assembled. Adresses 
were made by Lieut. La Marche and Sergt. Bonnet of the French army 
who are acting as instructors at Camp Lewis after having been through 
much of the severest fighting on the other side of the water. An en- 
joyable musical program was rendered by a military band. 


Allen, Wm. J., formerly conducting a saloon at Delmar and Taylor Aves., St. Louis, 
Mo. In the same business at different times in Des Moines, Omaha and Peoria. 
May be in_ Illinois. 

American Synthetic Co., E. E. Bostick, Prop., formerly at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Armstrong, Chas. A., Sr., formerly a contractor at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Aronberg L., formerly at 4254 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Barger, A. L., formerly at Conover, N. C. 

Bonham, Chas. N., formerly in the retail shoe business at 2134 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Believed to be in Virginia. ’ 3 

Bostick, E. E., proprietor of the American Synthetic Company, formerly of Philadelphia 

Cohn, H. J., formerly in the confectionery business at 414 State St., Madison, Wis. 

Cramer, Mrs. J., formerly at 303 S. Union Ave., Pveblo, Colo. 

Curtis, Sydney, formerly doing business as A. M. Curtis & Co., at 212 Hanover St., 
Boston, Mass. * 

Delli, C., formerly proprietor of the Royal Restaurant, 12 Gerold Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Gersch, H. formerly conducting the Mt. Kisco Bargain Store, Mt. Kisco, N. Y 

Gidhardt, j. B., formerly a plumber at Snyder, Texas. 

Hamilton, Thomas, formerly at 62 Elm St., Bridgeport Conn. . 

Henderson, Dr. J. B., formerly physician at Leonese Mines, Matagalpa, Nicaraugua, 


Johnson, J. T., formerly at Scranton, S. €. Wanted by the Norfolk authorities for 
grand larceny and by the Norfolk association for defrauding several members by a 
check scheme. Travels with ‘a tall, slender blonde woman between 30 and 35 
years old.. Johnson is about 30, slender, 5 feet 10 inches, 135 Ibs., sallow, dark 
hair and eyes, two prominent gold teeth, unsteady in walk. Notify Norfolk police 
or Norfolk association. ? 

Laken, Sao formerly a traveling salesman out of Denver for the American To- 
acco Co. 

Maher, Wm. A., formerly in confectionery business at 107 S. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

Sachs, Frederick J., formerly at 320 Broadway, New York City. 

Shode, D. W., formerly at Monroe, La. 

Shulman, H., formerly at Annapolis, Md. __ 

Sprafka, Dr. O. H., wears uniform of U. S. Army Dental Corps and asks to have 
checks cashed which are later returned as valueless. Hold this man as there are 
several warrants ot for him. Notify any police officer. 

Van Trees, F. B., traveling salesman, formerly of San Antonio, Tex. 

Wagner, R. Leonidas, formerly of Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago. Operates a corre- 
spondence course, collects in advance and then decamps with the money. 


ee | 


CREDIT MANAGER. Married man, 32, five years’ experience in credit work, desires 
permanent connection. For two years was credit manager of a representative 
association having entire charge of credit investigations, correspondence and every- 


‘ 
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thing pertaining to credit department. Have an intimate knowledge of conditions 
among the general trade throughout the country and exceptional facilities for ob- 
taining credit information. Salary to start $2400. Highest credentials. Address 
ADVERTISEMENT 299. 

OFFICE EXECUTIVE AND CREDIT MAN and for 10 years have been connected 
with a large specialty house transacting business in every state and selling the 
country retailer as well as the jobbing trade. I know office and credit work, have 
originated and installed many new systems and ‘methods, am successful in handling 
help, can write a good letter and work in harmony with other departments. Have 
a good legal education backed up by actual practice. My present position is a 
good one but I want to change to some other line. Can show a ood record and 
the ability to make good. Present income $3600 plus. Age 36. ill locate any- 
where. ddress ADVERTISEMENT 300. 


CREDIT, OFFICE OR BRANCH OFFICE MANAGER. I want a position with a 
business house thai is growing and not qunding still, that is courageous and not 


fearful, that rewards thinkers and not simply doers, that cooperates with others 
instead of going it alone, that has a policy and lives rp to it, that places business 
mora's and ethics above temporary expediency. Am 39 years old, 20 years with one 
wholesale general merchandise house, experienced in operation, sales, claims, and 
credits. ow a credit man. Have initiative and anes Would like position 
as credit man, office manager or manager of a branch house or business. Salary 
$2000. Address ADVERTISEMENT 301. 

CREDIT MAN, many years’ experience, high record. References from last employer 

and many others in mercantile and banking circles. Wide acquaintance in dry 
oods clothing. furnishings and among textile manufacturers. Address ADVER- 
ISEMENT 302. : 

CREDIT MAN, OFFICE MANAGER, also expert accountant, now with one of 
the largest automobile Mfrs. in the U. S. A., desires a place where constructive, 
progressive work will count. Seventeen years’ experience in manufacturing, metals 
and hardware lines. American, 39. Salary $3500. N. Y. city preferred. Address 
A™VERTISEMENT 302. : 

EXPERIENCED CREDIT MANAGER AND OFFICE MANAGER desires to make 
a change, excellent correspondent, law student, capable of srouming. responsibilities ; 

refer Middle West or Pacific Coast. Address ADVERTISEMENT 303. ‘ 

CREDIT OR GENERAL MANAGER. An American a trifle over 50, in first class 
health, having had years of s ccessful experience as credit and general manager of 
a large dry goods comb‘nation house. Al at figures, investigating, analyzing state- 
ments. Acquainted with English, Spanish and French languages. Desire position 
where these qualifications may prove of value. References both banking and com- 
mercial. Salary not aang the main object. would give my services for a reasonable 
consideration Address ADVERTISEMENT 304. 

SALESMAN AND ASSISTANT OFFICE MANAGER, acquainted with Pacific Coast 
and New York City trade in haberdashery line and experienced in credit work and 
pocemeering. Salary $1600 & year. Under special agreement will establish 
bran-h in New York City. Address ADVERTISEMENT 305. : 

EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN, COLLECTION AND OFFICE MANAGER, with 
successful record, desires position of responsibility, where knowledge and practical 
training may be put to service. Thorough and competent accountant, financial 
statements and trading accounts; understands details of office management; reliable 


on important matters. Highest references as to character and ability. Address 
ADVERTISEMENT 306. 


CREDIT MANAGER, fourteen years’ experience in credits, collections, accounting, 

eneral office experience and correspondence. Have a good literary education, also 
.L. B. degree, and experience in the practice of law. Desire connection with a 
larger house requiring the service of a competent man, where merit counts. Best of 
reference from former employer. No objection to changing location. Salary about 
$3000. Address ADVERTISEMENT 307. 

THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED CREDIT MANAGER, oceries; wines, cigars, 
wholesale, desires to make new connection. Have also had wide experience in 
retail credits. Glad to furnish best business and personal references. Married, 
age 35, prefer New York or vicinity. Salary $3000. Desire position where oppor- 


cats is broad and where faithful progressive work is appreciated. Address 
ADVERTISEMENT 308. 


CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT desires position with wholesale house. Has 

agency and commercial experience. Capable of managing office, taking care 

of correspondence and collections. Age 32, married. Highest references as to 
character. habits and ability. Address ADVERTISEMENT. 297, ; 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER with real executive ability and wide ex- 
perience, desires new connection. University aduate, attorney, willing to go 
anywhere an opening offers which will lead to future advancement after ability is 
d-monstrated. Tactful, diplomatic, strictly honest and efficient. 33 years old, 
married, excellent health. Speaks Spanish well, former executive officer in Phil- 
ippine Constabulary. I_ want to give intelligent faithful service to concern_which 
will appreciate same. Best references as to character, habits and ability. I want 
a position that I will have to grow up to, not a position that will grow up to me. 
Address ADVERTISEMENT 298. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER with six years executive experience in this 
capacity desires position with manufact-ring or jobbing establishment offering 
opportunity for ability and efficiency. Experience both in short and long-term 
credits. Has the knack of assembling credit, information that is ordinarily over- 
looked, and who weighs both sides of a question before deciding and at the same 
time never losing sight of his employer’s interest. Skillful in making settlements 
and adjustments. At present credit and collection manager, and assistant treasurer. 
University graduate and thoroughly competent. Can furnish reference as to char- 
acter and ability. Will give details by correspondence or personal interview. Age 
35, married, and will locate anywhere. Salary to be based on demonstrated ability 
with minimum of $200.00 per month. Address ADVERTISEMENT 246. 
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Chairmen of Standing and Special Committees 
N. A. C. M. 1917-1918 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS—C. 
vey, 


- Mul- 
Gpeteunan ; Lyon & Healy, Chi- 


BANKING | AND CURREMCY—Kaaneth 
= Rook er, Chairman; Putnam-Hook- 
<Aoeinnat Ohio. 
BANKRUPIC LAW—P. E. Parrott, 
oo “heed Shoe Co., St. 


BUSINESS LITERATURE—H. A 
ton, Chairman; Norton Co., 
ter, Mass. 

BUSINESS MEETINGS—L. E. Chand- 


ler, Chai een aaaaae 
Bank, Buffalo, N. 


COMMERCIAL eT HICS—H. A. Sedg- 
Chairman; aes 
lees Co., Duluth, Minn. 


CREDIT 


Stan- 
Worces- 


COOPERATION — William 
onks, Chairman; First National 
Bank, Cleveland, 0. 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT METHODS— 
A. een Chairman; Beatrice 
Creamery Co. , Des Moines,’ lowa. 


CREDIT EDUCATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT—David E. Golieb, Chair- 
Einstein Wolff & Co. . New 


N. 
CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUERATS— 
Sawyer, Chairman; Mazer 
& Shoe Co., Milwaukee is. 
EXEMPTION AMENDMENTS—Vernor 
Hall, Chpiemen ; Blair & Hughes Co., 
Dallas, Texas. . 
FIRE, INSURANCE~J. A. amieson, 
hairman ; a Tire Rubbe: 
Co., Portland Ore. 
INVESTIGATION AND_ PROSECU- 
TION—Freas Brown fe Chair- 
man; — National Bank, Philadel- 


hia a. 

LEGISLATIVE—H. D. Carter, Chair- 
man; Dougherty, Little- Redwine Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

MEMBERSHIP—R. J Kane, < Chaloner 5 
Stevens, Maloney CARO 

MERCANTILE AG ENcreg SER te 
Sheffey, airman; Craddock- 
erry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


meni 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
(Arranged Alphabetically by States) 


ALABAMA, Birmingham — Merchants’ 
Manufacturers’ Association of Birm- 
ingham. President, R. A. Porter, 
Tyler Gro. Co.; Secretary J. s 
Coker, Birmingham Paper Co.; As- 
sistant Secretary, peateston, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg.; Man- 
ager, ? Slatten, 321-323 Cham. 

Commerce Bidg. 

ALABAMA. a meee Mentangety 
Association redit Men. Presi- 
dent, F. G. Salter, Durr Drug Co.; 

Secretary Leo Gassenheimer, Mer- 

oa Baper Co.; Assistant Secre- 


ta: 

ALABAMA, ‘Selma—Selma_ Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. I. 
Block, Block Bros., Seegenen, R. S: 
Carothers, Selma Hdw. Co. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith 
fesociayon « Ce it wt one 

: urphy, urphy 
Seddlery : Secretar jon ws, At- 
kinson Williams Haw. 

ARKANSAS, | Little Rock Little Rock 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Sam T. Poe, 625 Southern Trust 

Idg.; $ Secretary, E. H. Schmidt, 
Crane Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los_ An- 
geles Credit Men’s Asssociation. Pres- 
ident, F. M. Couch, ye Moffitt 
& Towne; Secretar wae C. Mushet, 
512 Union League have 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—The Credit 
gncciation of San Diego. President 
amen i an Bishop Co.; Secre- 

Retsloff, 607-8 Spreckels 


: 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San 
Francisco Credit Men’s Association. 
President, Robt. H. Gay, American 
Can Co.; Secretary, Felix S. Jeffer- 
ies, 461 Market St. 

COLORAIM) trenver—Denver Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A. E. 
\ Matthews, — Fuel & Iron Co, 


Holoway, Bell 


~ ee. 


23 


Lowe, S03 Conti- 


COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. A. 
Duke, Henkel-Duke Merc. Co.; Sec- 
retary, D. N. Jenks, Beatrice Cream- 
ery Co. ; ; Assistant Secretary, F. L. 
Taylor, 410 Central Block. 

CONNEC TICUT, Bridgeport—Bridge- 
port Association of Credit Men. 
President, Arthur N. Wheeler, fener 
ican Tube & Stamping Co.; Secre- 
tary, Saam L. Wootton, A. A. W. Bur- 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford — Hartford 
Association of Credit Men. - 
Logan, R. G. Dun & Co. 

E. S$. Pierce, Alisteel 


647 Main St. 
CONN Ss, New Haven—New 
Haven Association of Credit Men. 
President, Ziegler Sargent, Sargent 
Co.; Secretary, F. I. Newton, 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washing- 
ton — Washington Association of 
Credit Men. resident, Arthur J. 
May, The F. P. May Hdw. Co.; 
Secretary, R. Preston Shealey, 726 
Colorado Bldg. 


Associa- 


Fquigment, 


alas =: “y Jacksonville — Jochespeip 


it Men’s Association. 
Fettyjoho, Covington Co., Sec Ww. 
tedeford. Fla. National Bank. 
FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa_ Association 
of Credit Men. President, frank 
ents: The Bentley- Gray Dry 
Co.; Secretary Arthur Mas- 
ters, 520 Citizens Bank Bidg. 
GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta Association 
of Credit Men. President, H. D. 
Carter, Dougherty Ti -Little Redwine Co. ; 
Secretary, Moore, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 
GEORGIA, Angeese—lags ta Associa- 
Si e os — c esident, J. M. 
mit mit ros. Co.; Secretary 
R. H. Daniel, Stovall-Pace Co. 
GEORGIA, Macon—Macon Association 
of Credit Men. President , 
Herring, J. S. Schofield Sons Co.; 
Secretary, J. Tom Dent, S. R. 


ely Ww 
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& Tinsley Co.; Manager B. Meyer, 

___ Macon Ass’n of Credit then ™ 

GEORGIA, Sevennch-—tixeeneah Credit 
Men’s ociation. President, R. W. 
Hohenstein, = Cotton Oil Co. ; 
emer, & i; Sullivan, Savannah 
Credit en’s ssociation. 

IDAHO, Boise—Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, Chas. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec- 
retary, D. J. A. Dirks, 216-218 Boise 
city Nat'l Bank Bid 

ILaINOIS, Chicago—Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Harry 
H. Merrick, Armour & Co.; Secre- 
tary, Chas. R. Dickerson, 10 So. 
La Salle St. 

ILLINOIs, UVecatur—Decatur Assanie 

tion of Credit Men. President 

Diefenthaler, Field & Shorb; ao 

tary, Fred Hoyt, C. A. Hupp Tob. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria Association 
of Credit Men. President, as 
am Herschel Mfg. Co.; Secretary, 

C. Cline, % J. D. Roszell. 

ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy Association 
of Credit. Men. President, . ee 
i igsins Meyer- Relgase- Higgins Mfg. 

Secretary, Frank Rothgeb, 

Confectionery Co. 

Rockford—Rockford Assn. 

Men. President, A. J. 

Union Overall Co.; Sec- 
Gerber, Barber- Colman 


0. 

ILLINOIS, Springtls—Soringhelt As- 
sociation 0 Men. President, 
George E. Keys, Farmers’ Nationai 
Bank; Secretary, George E. Lee, 


Bageman-Bode Co. 

INDIANA,  Evansville—Evansville _As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
F. A. aes Globe-Bosse-W orld 
a Co. ; 


aide 
ILL 
of Credit 
Anderson, 
retary, J. 


Secretary, H. W. Voss, 
Furn. Exchan 


INDIANA, Ft. oe. Wayne As- 
cociatien of Credit Men. resident 
G. parton r, Ft. Wayne Drug 
Co.s ; Secretary, WA Hobson, Ft. 

ne Oil & Supply + 
INDIANA, Indianapolis — Indianapolis 
Association of redit Men. Presi 
oO. Bosner, L. S. Ayres & 
Co.; Secretary, R. L. Mellett, Mellett 

Printing Co. 


INDIANA, Muncie—Muncie Association 
of Credit Men. Pres. Il. God- 
os Jos. Goddard €o. ; : ” Secretary, 

W. Clark, 615 Wysor Bidg. 


mm South Bend—South Bend 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, A. G. Rumpf, Studebaker Corp. ; 
Secretary, R. P. Lang, South Bend 
Wholesale Grocery Co. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids As 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
F. L. aoe T. M. Sinclair & Co.; 
Seqretary. J. J. Lenihan, 504 Mullin 

ldg. 


dent, R. 


IOWA, Daven yort— Davenport Associa 
tion of Cr a. Men. President, G. S. 
Johnson, G. Johnson Co.; Secre- 


wary Isaac oe 222 Lane 
&. 


1OWA, Des Moines—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Ernest 
C. Rea, oon & Struthers Co.; Secre- 
ie . Lucas, American Lith. 


LOWA, Sioux City—Sioux City Associa 
tron of Credit Men. President, A. P. 
Soelberg. a , Cay Crockery Co.; 
Secretary Cc. ess, Sibley-Hess 
Co.; Asst. ar Peter Balkema, 601 

Trimble Bidg. 
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IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo Association 
of Credit Men. President, J. 
Smith, Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co. ; 
ae?” G. B. Worthen, 518 Black 


KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita Association 
of Credit Men. President, Harry 
UD. Howard, Massey Iron Co.; Sec- 
retary, Clyde Cc. Whiteley; Assistant 
Secretary E. Garrison, 1009 

__. Beacon bas 

KENTUCKY, exington — 
Credit. Men’s Association. President, 
J. L. Malin, Van Deren Hardware 
Co. Secretary, Cc. L. Williamson, 
1312-15 Fayette National Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville — J ouisville 
Credit Men’s Association, President, 
J. P. Coleman, Belknap Hdw. & Mfg. 
Co. Secretary, H. H. Ainslie, U. 
Trust Co., Bidg. 

KENTUCKY, Potecah—Poduceh Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
J. M. Walton, Covington Bros. & 
Co. ; Secretary, Frederick Speck, 
Paducah Iron Co. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Or- 
leans Credit Men’s Association. Presi 
dent WW. P. Simpson, >. T. Patter- 
son Co.; Ltd.; Secretary, T. 
Bartlette, Williams, Richardson & Co., 


Ltd. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
C. Walter Carman, Baltimore Bar 
gain House; Secretary, S. D. Buck, 
100 Hopkins Pl. 7 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — 
Credit Men’s Association. 
= H. Humphrey, 


Lexington 


Boston 

President, 

Brown Durrell 

Secretary, Herbert A. Whiting, 
oF ‘ hasumes St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springtes—2 ring- 
field Grett Men’s ssociation, Presi- 
dent, Talmadge, Beker Extract 
Co.; ‘cae c E. Herrick, 
Victor Sporting Goods Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—W orces- 
ter Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, C. = Wright Wire 
Co.; Secretary, W. Parks, Mer- 
chants’ Nat. ¥ 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, A. J. 
Peoples, Detroit Copper & peees 
Rolling Mills; Secretary, Frank 
Hamburger, 917-918 Dime Bank Bide: 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids Credit Men’s 
Association. President, E. A. Meres, 
Excelsior sesanoet Lo.; Secretary, 
ae H. Brooks, 537 Michigan Trust 

ldg 


MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Louis Rosenbaum, Kalamazoo Pant 
Co.; Secretary, F. R. Olmsted, 203 
Hanselman Bidg. 


MICHIGAN. Lansing—Lansing Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President E. H. 
Boucher, Elliott Grocer Co.; Secre- 
tary, J. Earl Brown. 


MICHIGAN, Saginaw—North Eastern 
Michigan Association of Credit Men. 
President, : Ennis, Saginaw 
Milling Co.; Secretary, John Hopkins, 
315 Bearinger Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. (Duluth-Super- 
ior.) President, S. D. Fisher, Armour 
& Co.; Secretary, W. O. Derby, Man- 
hattan Bldg. : 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—-Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men. President. 
Eg. P. Srowert, Minneapolis Tribune: 
ae. O. Hawkins, McClellan 
Paper Co. 
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MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. 
sociation of Credit Men. 
G. Henry, Folev Bros. Quinlan ; 
Secretary, W. R. Olsen, Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas_ City 
Association of Credit Men.  Presi- 
dent, L. C.. Smith, Commonwealth 
: at. Bank; Secretary, J. T. Franey, 

303-7 New "England Bldg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph Credit 
Men’s Association. President, F. L. 
Ilanush, Battreall Shoe Co.; 
kh Geo. B. Wray, 
So. Joseph, Mo. 

MISSOURI, Louis—St. Louis Asso- 
yun 7 “Credit Men. President, 

W. Love, Geller-Ward-Hasner Hdw. 
ae Secretary, C. P. Welsh, 333 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 

MONTANA, Billings Coote Men’s As- 
sociation. President J. McDon- 
—_ Stone-Ordean- Wells Co.; Secre- 

H. C. Stringham, Electric Bldg. 

MON’ TANA, Butte — Butte Association 
of Credit Men. President, A. J. 
Kneivel, Butte Potato &-Produce Co. ; 
Secretary, Rk. A. Kunkel, Daly Bank 
& ‘Trust Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
Rk. E. Clawson, Ind. Telephone Bldg. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Mon- 
tana Association of Men. 
President, F. J. ies, Gies & 


Stemi 
Co.; Secretary, J. Tiuke, Mutual 
Oil Co. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln — Lincoln Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. W. 
em Rudge & Guenzel Co.; Secre- 

H. T. Folsom, Union Coal Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha _ As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
E. H. Ward, Midland Glass & Pt. 
Co. ; Secretary, . P. Robinson, 
Groneweg & Schoentgen Co., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—Newark As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
F. P. Crane, Whitehead & Hoag Co.; 
Secretary, F. B. Broughton, 671 
Broad st. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Presi ent, J. K. 
Wunscomb, Albany Hdw. & Iron Co.; 
Secretary, C. N. Gilbert, Babcock & 
Sherman. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, E. g 
Van Trees, Lackawanna Steel Co., 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; Seereiney, James 
C. Chase, 1001 Mutual Life 

NEW YORK, New York—New York 
E. S. Boteler, G. K. Sheridan & Co. 
Credit Men’s Association, President, 
Secretary, A. Alexander, 320 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester_ As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
G. W. Burling, Alling & Cory Co.; 
Secretary, Edward Weter, Yawman & 
trbe Mig. Co. 

NEW. YORK, Syracu Syracuse Asso- 
ciation of Credit en. President, 
R Roantree, Benedict Mfg. 

East Syracuse, N. Y.; Secretary, 

H. B. Buell, 702-703 Snow Bldg. 

NEW YORK, Utica—Utica Association 
of Credit Men. President, G. 
Ross, Bowne-Gaus Shoe Co.; Secre- 
tary, John G. Duffy, Utica Chamber 
of Commerce. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington—Wil- 
mington Association of Credit Men. 
President. J. R. Murchison, J. 
i? & Co. Secretary A. s. 


filliams, 409 Murchison Bldg. 
NORTH 


Paul As- 
President, 


Secre- 
Swift & Co., 


VAKOTA, rouge —wenge Asso- 
en. res 


ciation of Credit ident, 
. Lavelle, Fargo Merc. Co.; 
Secretary Loomis, w. 


L. N. 
Mutual Waving & Loan Ass’n. 
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NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks Association of Credit Men. 
President ’M. . Stricker, Stone- 
Ordean-Wells Co.; Secretary, S. H. 
Booth, Congress Candy Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati Association 
ot Credit Men. President, J. E. Mc 
Clain, Jos. z Peebles ons Co; 
Secretary, J. L. Richey, 631-2 Union 
Trust Bld 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men. President, ‘me 
Tones, H. W. Johns-Manville ‘Co., Sec- 
retary, D. W. Cauley, 326 Engineers 
Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus — 
Mcn’s Association. President, 
Neil, Lawrence Press Co.; Secretary, 
Benson G. Watson, 411-420 The New 
First National Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Davton—Dayton Association of 
Credit Men. President, R. D. Funk- 
houser, anes Engineering un 
sessetany, J. Q. A. Johnson, Jr., U. B. 

g 


Columbus Credit 


D. B. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo Association of 
Credit Men. President, F. K. Dol- 
beer, Willys-Overland Co.;  Secre- 


tary, Fred A. Brown, 723 Nicholas 
Bldg. 


OHIO, Youngstown—Y oungstown Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, O. 
Db. Kaiser, Genl, Fireproofing Co. ; 
Secretary, . C. McKain, 1106-7 
Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City — Okla- 
homa City Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. Edwards, New 
State Shirt & Overall Co.; Secretary, 
Eugene Miller, 625 Insurance Bidg. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa Cutt Men’s 
Association. President, C. T. Everett, 
Ratcliff-Sanders Company; Secretary, 

. A. Rayson, 109-A East 3rd St. 

OREGON, Portland — Portland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President E. 
G. Leihy, Blumauer-Frank Drug Co.; 
Secretary, S. L. Eddy, Ladd & Tilton 
Bank. 

ranper LVANIA, Allentown — Lehigh 

alley Association of Credit Men. 
President, Arjay Davies, H. G. 
Tombler ‘Gro. Co.. Easton, Pa.; Sec- 
retary, J. H. J. Reinhard, 402 Hun- 
sicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg Association of Credit Men. Pres- 
— i * K. Deen, Witman-Schwarz 

ej Secretary, H. B. Lau, Moor- 
hea Knitting 0. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New. Castle—New 
Castle Association of Credit Men. 
President, C. D. Parker, H. G. Pres- 
ton Co.; Secretary, Roy M. Jamison, 
509 Greer Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel 
delphia Association of 
President, W. K. Hardt, 
Nat. Bank; Secretary, 
pavanees, Room 801, 
t. 


hia—Phila 
redit Men. 
Fourth St. 
David A. 
1011 Chestnut 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh — 
burgh Association of Credit Men 
President, E. M. Seibert, Bank of 
Pittsburgh; Secretary, A.-C. Ellis, 
1209 Chamber of Commerce. Bidg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading — Reading 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
J. J. Knoll, Del Knoll Gro. Co.; 
Secretary, Geo. ’ Mayers, Kurtz & 
Mayers. 

PEN Ney LVANIA, Wilkes-Barre — Wil- 
kes-Barre Association of Credit Men. 
President, G. L. C. Frantz, 11 Main 
St.; Secretary, Geo. . McDonnell, 
720-724 Miner’s Bank Bidg. 


Pitts 
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RHODE ISLAND, Providence — Provi- 
dence Association of Credit Men. 
President, George W. Gardner, Union 

Secretary, Lewis Swift, 
ks Head Bidg 

SOUTH CAROLINA, a 
bia Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
Sante on B. Du ae _ B. Dp —_ 

0. ; NT. oeepns 
Du Pre anager, Me 
zart Tos. Balmette z Bidg. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Green. 
ville Association of Credit Men. 
President, S. A. a ey Norwood Nat. 
Bank ; Secretary Lindsey Smith, 
Mountain City Milling Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls Association of Credit Men. 
President, J. ©O. Barton, Secretary 
Nat. Bank; Sgeomary, G. E. Larson, 
Larson-Hdw. 

TENNESSEE, * —Chattanooga 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Geo. W. Wallace, Betterton-Wallace 
a Co.; Saaneary . - Long- 
gley , Chattanooga Vheelbarrow Co. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
WwW. . Bonham, C. M. McClung & 
Co.; Secretary, W. A. DeGroat, An- 
derson-Dulin-Varnell Co. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis As- 
sociation of Credit Men. resident, 
E. O. Finne, Oliver-Finne Co.; Secre- 
tary, Oscar H. Cleveland, ‘csiaess 
Men’s Club Bidg. : 

TENNESSEE, Nashville — Nashville 
Crome Men’s Association. President, 

oe Phillips & Buttorft 
Mig. Secretary, Chas. H. War- 
wic 803. ‘805 Stahiman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. J. Eilers, 
McKean- wit Co.; Secretary, R. L. 
Bewley, P. U. Box 1075. 

TEXAS "DeliasDalles Racecintion of 

Credit Men. President. S. Lam- 
mers, A. ackson & Go. 3 Secre- 
tary, b. B. cKimmie, S. G. Davis 
Hat Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso—El_ Paso -/ A 
of Credit Men. President, 
rors, Crombie & Co.; Secretary, 

w ‘os Daniels, 307 City apreiary, 


Ban dg. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
a ee: A. E. Want 

Seareeeey, Gon Q.. McGowan, 
oe own & Chizum. 

TEXAS, Houston — Houston Association 
of Credit Men. President, Fred Gann, 
oe Iron & Steel Co.; Secretary, 

. BY Masquelette, 1117 Union Nat. 


TEXAS? “San Antonio—San Antonio As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
George T. Allensworth, Allensworth- 
Carnahan Co.; Secretar r¥ Arthur 
Storms, Pioneer Flour Milis; Mana- 
ger, ss A. Hirshberg, Chamber 
of Commerce. 


McLendon PP ng 
H. Berry, R. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Utah Association 
of Credit Men. President, Arthur 
Parsons, 390 Quince St.; Assistant 
eee, Walter Wright, P. O. Box 

886. 


VERMONT, Burlin 
ciation of Cr o 
Everett J. Soule, C. L. Soule & Co.; 
qeenatary, Neil 1. Stanley, P. O. Box 


VIRGINIA. TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bris- 
tol Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, F. C. Newman, King Bros. 
Shoe Co.; Secretary, J. O. Simpkkiss, 
Bristol Ice Cream Co. 


on—Vermont Asso- 
Men President, 
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VIRGINIA, Lynchburg — Lynchbur, 
Credit Men’s Aepenution. Presid om 
R. S. Jones, Barker- jonnsee Hdw. 
Co. ; Secretary, Harry Brown, 
Craddock-Terry Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
Association of Credit Men. —— os 

G. Barbee, Harris, Woodson, Bar- 
bee Co.; Secretary, ¢. L. Whichard, 
Whichard Bros. Co.; Mer., Shelton 
N. Woodard, ~ any National Kank of 
Commerce BI 

VIRGINIA, pitend-Dichmend Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. S. 
Fenson, Watkins-Cotrell Co.; Secre- 
tary, Jo Lane Stern, 905 Travelers’ 
Insurance Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, esekeMennaie Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, C. 
Lindsey, Lindsey Robinson 
Secretary, B. A. Marks, W. C. 


‘o. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
E. G. Lindberg, Frye & Co.; Secre- 
tary, W. E. Beamer, Western D. G. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane — _ Spokane 
Merchants’ ‘Association. President, 
R McClintock, McClintock-Trun- 
key Co.; Secretary, i B. Campbell, 
Old National ldg. ; ‘Assistant 
Secretary, James D. Mei le. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Tacoma As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
H. Brenner, West Coast Gro. Co.; 
secretary, R. Simpson, Tacoma * 


g. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham— 
Bluefield-Graham Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, George Phillips, 
Wright Milling Co.; : Secretary, we 
Aissedet — Top Gro. Co.; Blue- 


WEST" ‘VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, L. O. Emerick, Eskew, Smith 
e Cannon; Secretary, D. C. Lovett, 

Lovett Prtg. Co. 

WE T VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia ‘Association of Credit 
Men. President, W. T. Wallis, Hor- 
nor-Gaylord Co. ; Secretary, Bert 
Bae” 410 Union National Bank 


B 
WEST * VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington Association of Credit Men. 
President, Robert Archer, First 
National Bank; Secretary, H. g. Ivie, 
Huntington Wholesale rocery Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Par- 
kersburg- Marietta Association of 
Credit Men. President, C. T. Dutton, 
Martin-Nelly Gro. Co.; Secretary, 
Heermans, Graham-Baumgarner 


Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
a of Credit ath Presi- 
dent, S. Floyd, Greer & Laing 
retary, John E. Schellhase, eo 8, 
Market Jo ditorium. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du 
Lac Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, E. B. Hutchins, Boex-Holman 
Co.; Secretary, A. P. Baker, 91-93 
South Main St. 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association of Green 
Bay. President, Wm. Brenner, 
Brenner Candy Co. ; : pocretety, ma 
Rorer, 212 Bellin. Buchanan Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee 
Association Credit Men.  Presi- 
dent, C. Hoe, Fay Lewis & Bros. 
Co.; Secretary, M. Battin, 610 
Germania g- 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
Erle Thompson, Paragon Oil & Sup- 
ply Co., Secretary, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Bessie Cronk, 83 Monument Sq. 
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Directory of Adjustment Bureaus Conducted by Local 
Credit Men’s Associations 


Communications Should be Addressed to the Parties 
Named Below, with Title Indicated 


California, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins ite, 

California, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 607.608 Spreckels’ Bldg. 

California, San Francisco, Felix S. Jefferies, 461 Market St. 

Colorado, Pueblo, F. L. Taylor, Mgr., 410 Centrai Block. 

Connecticut, New Haven, Adjustment Committee, Clarence W. Bronson, 129 Church St. 
District of Columbia, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Secy. and Mgr., 726 Colorado 


g- 

Florida, rane H. Lyle, eS 506 Dyal-Upchurch Bldg. 

Florida, Tampa, Arthur Masters, 320 Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 

Georgia, Atlanta, H. A. Ferris, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commneres Bldg. 

Georgia, Augusta, H. M. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. 

Georgia, Macon, I B. Meyer, Mgr. Macon Association of Credit Men. 

Georgia, Savannah E. J. Sullivan, Sec’y, Savannah Salvage & Adjustment Bureau, 
: ermania Bank Bidg. 

Idaho, Boise, D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., 305 Idaho Bldg. 

I'linois, Chicago, M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 S. La Salle St. 

Illinois, Decatur , 409 Millikea Bldg. 

Indiana, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mer. Furniture Exchange Bldg. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, W. E. Balch, ., 7th Floor News Bldg. ~- 

Indiana, Muncie a W. Clark, 615 sor Bldg. 

Indiana, South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, 710 J. M.S. Bldg. 

Towa, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr-. Lui & Lenihan. 

lowa, Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., 222 ne Bidg. 

Iowa, Des Moines, A. W. Brett, -» 708 Youn n Bidg. 

Iowa, Sioux City, Peter Balkema, 601 Trimble Bldg. 

Kansas, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 1009 Beacon Bldg. 

Kentucky, Lexington, C. L. Williamson, Mgr., 1312 parome Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Kentucky, Louisville, Chas. Fitzgerald, Mer., 45 U. S. Trust Co. Bidg. 

Lovisiana, New Orleans, E. Pilsbury, Supt., 608 Canal, Louisiana Bank Bldg. 

Maryland, Baltimore, S. D. Buck, Mgr., 100 Hopkins Place. 

Massachusetts, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Sec’y, 77 Summer St. 

Michigan, Grand Rapids, Walter H. Mote. Sec’y, 537 Michigan Trust Bldg. 

Michigan, Saginaw, Jon Hopkins, Sec’y, 315 Bearinger Bidg., Saginaw. 

Minnesota, Duluth, . O. Derby, Mgr., 624 Manhattan Bldg. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul. 

Minnesota, St. Paul, John P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 


Missouri, Kansas City, J. T. Franey, Mgr., 303-7 New England Bldg. 
Ww. Boat fidg. 


Missouri, St. Louis, J. Chilton, 330 men’s Bank B 

Montana, Billings, H. C. Stringham, Sec’y, Electric Bldg. 

Montana, Butte, R. E. Clawson, Asst. Sec’y, Ind. Telephone Bldg. 

Nebraska, Lincoln and Omaha, E. E. Closson, Mer. arbabch Block, Omaha. 

New Jersey, Newark, F. B. Broughton, Mgr., 67 Broad St. 

New York, Buffalo. W.,B. Grandison. Mgr.. 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 

New York, Syracuse, tral New York Credit and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., C. A. 
Butler, Mgr., 702-703 Snow Bldg. 

Ohio, aroceenns Joan L. Richey, Sec’y, 631 Union Trust Hits. 

Ohio, Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 326 Engineers Bldg. 

Ohio, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National Bank Bldg. 

Ohio, Toledo, Fred A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 5 

Ohio, Youngstown, W. C. McKain, Mgr., 1106 Mahoning National Bank Bidg. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 625 Insurance Bldg. 

Oklahoma, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Simmons Bldg. 

Oregon Portland, W. B. Layton Mer., 641 Pittock Block. : 

Pennsylvania, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, 
402 Hunsicker Bidg. 

Pennsylvania, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Room 801, 1011. Chestnut St. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1209 Chamber of Commerce pie. 

Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre, G. H. McDonnell, Sec’y, 720-724 Miners’ Bank B §. 

Rhode Island, Providence, Lewis Swift Jr., Commissioner, 1117 Turks Head Bldg. 

South Carolina, Columbia, J. M. Cozart, 1108 Palmetto Bk. Bldg. 

Tennessee, Chattanooga, J. H. McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 

Tennessee, Memphis, Oscar H. Clevelan Me. Business Men’s Club Bldg. 

Tennessee, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, gr., 803-805 Stahlman Bldg. 

Texas, El Paso, S. W. Daniels, Mgr., 35 City National Bank Bldg. 

Texas, Houston, F. G. Masquelette, 1117 Union National Bank Bldg. 

Texas, San Antonio, ta A. Hirshberg, Me.. Chamber of Commerce. 

Utah, Salt Lake City, Walter Wright, -» 1411 Walker Bank oni 

Virginia, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, . 1210 National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

Virginia, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers’ Insurance Bldg. 

Weeneton, qeeattie, . H. Macomber, + aia Polson Bids. : 

Washington, “Spokage, J. B. Campbell, Mgr., 1124 Old National Bank Bldg. 

Washington, 4d'a W. Keyes, Mgr, 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

West Virginia, #Cl Central W.Va. Credit and djustment Bureau, U. R. 
Hoftman, Mgr., 4 Union Bank Bldg. ‘ 

West Virginia, Huntington, Tri-State Credit & Adjustment Bureau, Inc., G. C. Adams, 

gr., 705 First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 

West Virginia, Parkersburg, H. W. Russell, Mgr., Rectory Bldg. 

West Virginia, Wheeling, J. E. Schellhase, Mgr., Room 8, Market, Auditorium. 

Wisconsin, Fond du La P. Baker, Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Green Bay, £ V. Rorer, 212 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee Fred Wetzler, Mgr., 734 First National Bank Bldg. 

Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mfg., 83 Monument Square; Asst. Mgr., Bessie 

Cronk, 83 Monument 8q. 
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Alabama, Birmingham, R. H. Eggleston, 321-323 Chamber of Commerce. 

Alabama, Montgomery, J. M. Holloway, Mgr., 810 Bell Bldg. 

California, San Francisco, Felix S. Jefferies, 461 Market St. 

Colorado. Denver, David F. Lowe, Mgr., 503 Continental Bidg. 

D. C., Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 

* Georgia, Atlanta, H. A. Ferris, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

* Georgia, Augusta, H. M. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. . 

Georgia, Macon, J. B. Meyer, Mgr., Macon Association of Credit Men. 

Idaho, Boise, D. J. A. Dirks, Sec’y, 305-306 Idaho Bldg. 

* Illinois, Chicago, F. E. Alexander, Mgr., 10 La Salle St. 

Illinois, Decatur, j. W. Fritz, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce. 

Illinois, Springfield, Edna Lenox, Springfield Commercial Club. 

* Indiana, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, W. E. Balch, Mgr., 7th floor, News Bldg. 

* Indiana, South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, 710 J. M. S. Bidg. 

lowa, Cedar Ra =e b Lenihan, Mgr. 504 Mullin Bite, 

* Iowa, Sioux City, X ee. 601 Trimble Bldg. 

* Kansas, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 1009 Beacon Bldg. 

sd Kentucky, Lexington, C. L. Williamson, Mgr., 1312 Fayette Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

* Kentucky, Louisville, H. H. Ainslie, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust nee. 

* Louisiana, New Orleans, E. Pilsbury, 698 Canal La. Bank Bldg. 

Mai yiand, Baltimore, s. D. Buck, Mgr., 100 llopkins Place. 

Massachusetts, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Sec’y, 77 Summer St. 

*Michigan, Detroit, Frank R. Hamburger, hg 917-918 Dime Bank Bldg. 

Michigan, Grand Rapids, Walter H. Brooks, Mgr., 536% Michigan Trust Bldg. 

Michigan, Saginaw, John Hopkins, Sec’y, 315 Bearing Bldg., Saginaw. 

* Minnesota, Duluth (also Superior), Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, Inc., W. O. Derby, 
Mer., 613 Manhattan Bidg. : 

* Minnesota, Minneapolis, N. . Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 
Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. ere 

« a Paul, N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 421 Endi- 
cott o 

* Missouri, Kansas City, 1%; Franey, Mgr., 303-7 New England Bid 

* Missouri, St. Louis, y . Chilton Mgr., 330 Boatmen’s Bank Bld 

* Montana, wy H. C. Stringham, Electric Bldg. 

Montana, Butte . E. Clawson, Asst. Sec’y, Ind. Tel. Bldg. 

Nebraska, Omaha, R. E. Closson, Mgr., Karbach Block. 

New Jersey, Newark, F. B. Broughton, Mgr., 671 Broad St. 

* New York, Buffalo, James C. se, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 

« New York, Syracuse, Central New York Credit and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., C. A 
Butler, Mgr., 702-703 Snow Bldg. 

North Carolina, Wilmington, A. S. Williams, 409 Murchison Bldg. 


* Ohio, Cincinnati, John L. Bistew, Mer. 631 Union Trust Bldg. 


* Ohio, Cleveland, Robert L. Hill, gr., 322 Engineers Bldg. 

* Ohio, Toledo, Fred A. Brown Mgr. 723 Nichols Bldg. 

Ohio, Youngstown, W. C. McKain, Mer. 1105 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 

* Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller 625 Insurance Bldg. 

Oregon, Portland, W. B. yton, 641 Pittock Block. : : 

Pennsylvania, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, 
402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

Pennsylvania, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 511 Greer Bldg. 

* Pennsylvania Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Sec’y, 1011 Chestnut Bldg. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, A. C. Bunce, Megr., 1213 amber of Commerce Bldg. 

Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre, G. H. McDonald, Sec’y, 720-724 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 

South Carolina, Columbia, J. M. Cozart. 1108 Palmetto Bidg. — ; 

* Tennessee, Chattanooga, J. H. McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 

* Tennessee, Memphis, Oscar H. Cleveland, Mgr. P. O. Box 713. 

Texas, Austin, R. L. Bowley. Mgr., P. O. Box_ 1075. a 

Texas, Ft. Worth, North Texas Credit Men’s Interchange Bureau, A. K. Billingsley, 
Mgr., Chamber of Commerce ae 

Texas, San Antonio, H. A. Hirshberg, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce. 

Utah, Salt Lake City, Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 

Virginia, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, P. O. Box 852. | 

* Virginia, Richmond, G. N. Shuman, Mgr., 1214 East Main St. 

Washington, Seattle, L. H. Macomber, gt., Poison Bidg. 

Washington, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, 803 Tacoma Bldg. _ 

West Virginia, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjustment Bureau, U. R. Hoff- 
man, er, 410 Union Bank Bldg. 

* West Virginia, Huntington, Tri-State Credit & Adjustment Bureau, Inc., G. C. Adams, 
Mer. 705 First National Bank Bidg. 

West Virginia, Parkersburg, H. W. Russell, Mgr., 430 Juliana St. 

West Virginia, Wheeling, John E. Shelihase, Mgr. 746 Nat. Ex. Bank Bidg. 

Wisconsin, Green Bay, J. V. Rorer, 212 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 

* Wisconsin, Milwaukee, —-—— , 301 Mayer Bidg. : 

* Wisconsin, Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, 83 Monument Square; Asst: Mgr. Bessie Cronk, 
83. Monument $q. 


Central Credit Interchange Bureau, St. Louis, Mo., J. W. Chilton, Mgr., 323 Boat- 
men’s Bank Bldg. Sn E 
* Interchange Bureaus participating in Central Bureau. | ! K 5 e 


The Adjustment Bureaus conducted under the auspices of affiliated branches of this 
Association aim to bring about “friendly adjustments” as representing the most econom- 
ical means in all respects of handling embarrassed estates. Standing as they do for the 
soundest principles, these bureaus eka be given the cordial support of all members. 
Whenever creditors feel that justice is not being done by the operating bureau, they 
have a resort to the office of the National Association with which all grievances shou 
be filed. See the Directory of Adjustment in this Bulletin. i 
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